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The  Disowned  ;  By  the  Author  of ‘‘  Pelham.”  4  vols. 

London  ;  Henry  Colburn.  1820. 

We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  is  continually  reading 
novels ;  but  far  less  do  we  envy  him  who  never  reads  a 
novel  at  all.  True,  they  often  dissipate  without  instruct¬ 
ing  the  mind  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  we  ought  always 
to  be  in  that  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  mood  which 
disposes  us  to  lay  our  time  out  to  usury,  and  calculate 
its  value  only  by  the  quantity  of  information  received 
during  any  of  those  periods  into  which  it  may  be  divi¬ 
ded.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  intellectual  avarice  would 
be  attended  with  the  results  which  might  be  anticipated. 
The  heart  must  be  cultivated  as  well  as  the  intellect. 
Abstract  knowledge  has,  in  too  many  instances,  been 
found  to  make  a  man  sullen,  morose,  and  callous.  And 
there  is  surely  not  a  more  disgusting  spectacle  in  nature 
than  a  person,  known  to  be  a  very  tower  of  learning, 
locking  himself  up  in  its  unsocial  and  selfish  pursuits, 
and  either  shunning  entirely  the  gentler  humanities  of 
life,  or,  if  accidental  circumstances  have  brought  him 
necessarily  into  contact  with  them, — if  he  be  the  father 
of  a  family  perhaps,— shunning  all  the  chaste  delights 
of  parental  and  conjugal  endearment, — inspiring  awe,  but 
not  affection, — looked  up  to  as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  but 
felt, — painfully,  bitterly  felt, — to  be  unloved  and  unlove¬ 
able.  Of  what  value  to  the  miserable  ascetic  are  all  the 
stores  he  has  so  carefully  hoarded  ?  The  ploughboy, 
whistling  behind  his  team,  is  a  brighter  and  a  better  link 
in  the  great  chain  of  creation.  Take  even  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  view  of  the  matter.  Suppose  that  he  communi¬ 
cates  his  knowledge  to  others,  and  gains  for  himself  a 
name  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  species.  Is  there 
any  answering  thrill  of  delight  that  awakens  the  dor¬ 
mant  sensibility  of  his  bosom  ?  Does  the  sunshine  of 
human  happiness  penetrate  through  the  cold  marble  of 
his  constitution  ?  Does  a  single  pulse  beat  quicker  ? — or 
does  he  hold  on  the  same  plodding  tenor  of  his  way,  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  superiority,  but  unconscious  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  participating  in  the 
sympathy  of  his  fellow-creatures  ?  He  is  not  a  great 
man.  There  never  was  a  great  man  who  was  not  full 
of  benevolence,  charity,  and  brotherly  love  ;  who  has  not 
had  his  hours, — his  days,  his  weeks  of  relaxation  ;  who 
did  not  cultivate  anxiously — passionately — all  kindly 
feelings  ;  who  could  not  at  times  be  pleased  with  a 
cattle,  and  tickled  with  a  straw ;  who  could  not  become, 
in  all  simplicity  and  sincerity,  the  friend  and  playmate 
of  innocent  children  ;  who  could  not  willingly  and  easily 
fl(>at  down  the  stream  of  fiction  offered  to  him  by  the 
poet  or  the  novelist,  share  in  the  imaginary  griefs  and 
joys  of  the  beings  whom  they  call  into  existence,  and  bend 
over  their  pages,  tiil  all  the  external  world  was  forgot, 
and  the  golden  hours  flew  by  uncounted.  It  is  a  noble  and 
n  godlike  sight  to  see  the  monarch  of  anation’s  opinion*, 


the  ebbs  and  flows  of  whose  single  intellect  “  are  tides  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,”  who  his  strength,  and  in  whose 

brilliant  eye  shines  the  majesty  of  the  soul  within,  and 
on  whose  patrician  brow  thought  sits  crowned  and  queen¬ 
like, — it  is  a  noble  and  a  heavenly  sight  to  see  such  a  being 
established  in  the  centre  of  his  domestic  affections,  the 
more  worthy  of  inspiring  admiration,  the  more  he  sur¬ 
renders  himself  to  all  the  nameless  trifles  which  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  joyous  spirit  within  him  may  prompt. 
Will  the  cold  and  the  worldly-minded  dare  to  sneer  ? 
There  exist  who  will, — the  dregs — the  worms  of  the 
earth.  Yet  persons,  withal,  who  carry  their  heads  high, 
and,  in  the  priggish  conceit  of  their  own  contracted 
littleness,  affect  to  lament  what  they  are  pleased  to  de¬ 
nominate  the  weaknesses  and  the  aberrations  of  genius. 
These  human  machines  swarm  in  society,  and  rank 
high  in  it  too.  They  perk  themselves  up  on  their  own 
perch,  and  flapping  their  vulgar  wings,  they  crow  with 
a  shrill  discordant  voice,  and  then  look  round  for  ap¬ 
plause.  Too  often  do  they  obtain  it ;  they  become  the 
cocks  of  their  own  circle,  and  they  arrogantly  lord  it 
over  the  feeble  and  the  ignorant,  till  some  more  power¬ 
ful  hand  plucks  off  the  feathers  from  their  loathsome 
carcass,  and  consigns  them,  in  shivering  leanness,  to  the 
contempt  they  merit. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the  indulgent  reader 
may  have  exactly  followed  our  train  of  reasoning.  We 
believe  we  meant  to  prove  that  there  are  times  and  sea¬ 
sons  when  all  men,  with  properly  regulated  dispositions, 
ought  to  be  able  to  relish  a  good  novel.  Let  us  beware, 
however,  of  the  opposite  extreme.  We  grieve  to  say  it, 
but  this  is  far  too  much  of  a  novel-reading  generation. 
Those  who  live  in  great  towns,  and  have  stated  emplo)^- 
ments  to  which  they  must  give  their  attention,  are 
scarcely  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Butin  villages 
— in  country  quarters — in  the  Baths  and  Cheltenhams  of 
the  day — in  every  corner  where  there  are  ladies  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  gentlemen  who  have  spare  hours  to 
dispose  of,  (and  where  are  those  two  classes  not  to  be 
met  with  ?)  a  novel  is  the  grand  panacea — the  happy  al¬ 
ternative — the  sine  qua  non.  The  minds  of  these  per¬ 
sons,  if  they  had  any  minds,  would  be  perfect  circula¬ 
ting  libraries  ;  and  if  you  take  away  owe  A/tc//* from  every 
circulating  library  in  existence,  what  is  it  that  you 
leave  ? — a  dead  sea  of  words — a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
uninspired  ideas — a  desert  of  vulgarism  and  insipidity. 
No  wonder  that  an  utter  destruction  of  the  faculty  of 
memory  is  the  invariable  lot  of  the  novel-devourer. 

One  reads  so  many  of  these  books,  that  really  the  last 
drives  that  which  preceded  it  out  of  the  head,”  is  a  re¬ 
mark  which  may  be  heard  every  day  ;  but  to  us  it  sug¬ 
gests  notions  particularly  repulsive.  It  seems  to  imply 
not  only  that  the  book  has  been  read  for  the  mere  sake 
of  the  momentary  excitation,  as  one  might  take  a  dram 
of  opium  or  of  ardent  spirits,  but  that  the  vicious  indul¬ 
gence  has  become  a  habit,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
mind  has  been  rendered  totally  unfit  for  the  exertion  of 
the  most  common-place  activity.  We  have  far  too  many 
modifications  of  a  Lydia  Languish  both  in  our  fashion- 
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able  and  unfashionable  society,  both  among  our  men  “  The  Disowned.”  One  of  the  chief  faults  of  the  book 

and  our  women _ for  there  is  litde  distinction  of  sex  is,  that  it  is  three-fourths  too  long  ;  and  it  is  spun  out 

among  those  who  read  only  the  trash  of  circulating  li-  to  this  length  hy  means  of  a  hundred  dull  and  hasty 
braries.  But  these  novels,  we  are  told,  have  so  much  im-  scenes,  which  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  story, 
proved  of  late,  it  is  quite  a  duty  to  peruse  them  now,  and  which  seem  to  h  .ve  been  introduced  for  the  sole  pur- 
ihey  are  so  full  of  instruction,  and  exhibit  so  extensive  pose  of  contributing  to  the  production  of  four  volumes, 
a  k*  owledge  of  real  life  !  This  is  another  wretched  fal-  Another  fault  is,  that  half  a  dozen  plots,  or  narratives, 
laev-  The  stuff  we  used  to  have  about  the  beginning  are  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  scarcely  in  the  least  in- 
of  the  present  century  was  not  one  whit  worse  than  terwoven  with  each  other,  and  none  of  them,  so  far  as 
much  of  the  stuff  that  has  been  poured  out  upon  us  we  can  see,  posscNsing  any  very  extraordinary  interest, 
within  the  last  five  years.  Its  features  may  be  some-  Another  fault  is,  that  the  hero  and  heroine  are  profoundly 
what  changed  ; — passion  is  more  the  order  of  the  day —  common-place  and  insipid  ;  and  that  the  other  characters 
strong  unnatural  contrasts — lights  and  shades  splashed  are  much  over-coloured,  and,  in  several  instances,  directly 
on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  portraits  of  opposed  to  the  truth  of  nature.  Another  fault  is,  that  the 
monsters — preposterous  views  of  individual  ch'^r^cter,  sketches  of  high  life  are  not  the  least  1  ke  high  life,  or, 
a^d  mawkish  sketchts  of  gencrtl  socety — these  “re  the  at  all  events,  want  that  vividness  and  minuteness  of  de- 
di8^i»'  gui'‘hing  ingredients  of  all  seco»  d.r<ite  and  fiftieth-  lineation  which  would  have  given  them  force  and  inte- 
ratJ  modern  novels.  Our  predecessors  were  content  to  rest.  Another  fault  is,  that  the  principal  incidents  out- 
dribble  out  inanity  more  qu’etly  ;  three  volumes  of  rage  all  probability.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  state 
babble  p’cked  up  at  a  milliner’s  tei-table,  and  spiced  more  faults,  but  these  may  suffice, 
with  an  ocC’S  o»  al  infusion  of  immoMlity,  constituted  Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  book  maybe  a  stupid 
their  dish  of  fiction.  W e  are  by  no  means  sure  th^t  the  book  as  a  book,  and  yet  the  author  may  make  it  evident, 
ch  »rge  bus  been  for  the  bett  r.  Now,  there  are  more  in  the  course  of  it,  that  he  has  talents  worth  cultivating, 
pretensions  and  false  bloom  outside,  but  the  core  is  as  This  is  the  case  at  present  before  us.  There  is  a  great 
rotten  as  ever; — we  would  as  soon  put  the  Le  denhall-  deficiency  of  judgment,  but  a  very  considerable  supply 
street  novels  of  11100  as  of  1028  into  the  hands  of  our  of  cleverness,  in  The  Disowned.”  We  suspec,  how- 
daughters.  ever,  the  success  which  has  attended  Pelham,”  and 

It  may  be  gathered  from  these  observations,  that  while  the  praisesof  his  friends,  have  induced  ourauthor  to  think 
we  are  pr  pared  to  do  justice  to  any  novel  which  will  himself  a  greater  man  than  he  really  is.  He  writes  ra- 
bear  the  test  of  critical  examination,  we  are  at  the  same  ther  too  much  as  if  he  had  been  born  to  set  the  world 
time  determined  to  extend  no  mercy  whatever  to  any  in  -  on  fire.  He  fancies  he  has  a  far  more  comprehensive 
ferior  work  of  this  kind  to  which  our  notice  may  be  di-  mind,  than,  with  all  deference,  we  believe  him  to  have, 
rected.  The  existing  rage  for  novel- writing  should  be  Had  he  been  contented  to  concentrate  his  powers  upon 
checked  ;  and  the  best  wai’  to  do  this,  is  to  make  a  few  one  theme  and  object,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
examples  of  the  most  notorious  and  hardened  offenders,  distinguished  himself;  but,  having scatteied  them  over 
— W’e  come  now  to  speak  of The  Disowned.”  a  thousand,  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  discover 

The  author  of  this  novel,  a  Hr  Bulwer,  is.  we  think,  a  the  seeds  of  what  is  really  valuable.  High  life,  low  life, 
clever  man  ;  but  his  book,  on  the  whole,  is  a  piece  of  great  middle  life,  all  sorts  of  life ;  passion,  principle,  feeling, 
absurdity.  Patiently  have  we  waded  through  it--fourlong,  virtue,  vice,  sentiment,  humour,  pathos,  metaphysics, 
thick  volumes— and  we  must  confess  we  should  not  like  to  poetry,  are  all  jumbled  together  in  the  sublimity  of  com- 
have  t'  e  task  to  perform  overagain.  'I'he  plot  (and  though  plete  confusion.  In  bis  next  effort,— for  it  is  evident  that 
some  authors  affect  to  despite  a  plot,  it  is  of  the  first  mi-  he  will  spin  many  a  long  yarn  yet,— let  him  limit  him- 
portance  in  a  novel)  is  the  most  disjointed  and  rambling  self  to  one  design  ;  let  him  despise  the  stage-trick  of 
thing  imaginable;  and  even  were  we  to  consent  to  lay  sudden  transitions  and  violent  contrasts;  let  him  look 
no  great  stress  on  this  objection,  and  look  upon  the  book  a  little  more  at  ordinary  human  nature,  and  eschew  those 
as  only  a  succession  of  individual  scenes,  we  should  still  anomalous  productions  he  has  set  before  us  under  the 
have  to  say,  that  these  were,  in  many  instances,  forced  name  of  men  and  women  ;  let  him  bridle  in  his  strug- 
and  unnatural,  and  conveyed  no  distinct  picture  of  ac-  gling  and  over.metiLsome  imagination,  and  be  less 
tual  and  existing  life.  But  still  we  are  inclined  to  se-  grand  and  more  common-place,  and  he  will  write  a  book 
parate  the  work  from  its  author,  who,  we  suspect,  has  which  will  be  more  liked,  and  better  understood  by  sen- 
miscalculated  his  own  powers,  and,  from  a  wi^h  to  do  sible  men.  Meantime,  we  shall  pay  him  a  compliment, 
V)o  much,  has  done  next  to  nothing.  Your  modern  no-  which  we  think  his  four  volumes  deserve,  by  selecting  a 
vel-writtr  is  by  no  means  contented  to  be  simple  and  im-  favourable  specimen  of  his  style  of  sketching  character ; 
pressive.  — he  must  he  overpowering  cind  sublime.  Nor  and  shall  entitle  it 
is  it  sufficient  for  him  todispliy  a  modwTate  share  of 

acquaintance  wuh  different  grades  of  society,  and  of  ^  breakfast  scene. 

knowledge  generally, — lie  must  affect  complete  fami-  In  about  an  hour  Mrs  Copperas  descended,  and 

liarity  with  all  things  in  heaven  and  eanh  ;  science,  and  mutual  compliments  were  exchanged  ;  to  her  succeeded 
philosophy,  and  liistory,  must  be  his  play-ihings;  the  Mr  Copperas,  who  was  well  scolded  for  his  lazine^s; 
very  highest  circles  must  be  open  to  him,  and  he  must  and  to  them  Master  Adolphus  Copperas,  who  was  also 
have  studied  human  nature  in  the  very  lowest  dens  of  chidingly  termed  a  naughty  darling,  for  the  same  of- 
V ice  and  misery.  iJeuven  bless  him  !  does  he  kn(‘w  what  fence.  Now,  then,  JMrs  Copperas  prepared  the  Ua, 
he  is  about  ?  It  is  no  light  thing  to  set  up  for  a  8hak-  which  she  did  in  the  approved  method,  adopted  by  all 
speare, — at  least,  we  are  among  those  who  entertain  the  ladits  to  whom  economy  is  dearer  than  renown,  viz.  the 
old-fashioned  prejudice,  that  a  Shakspeare,  or  an  Admi-  least  possible  quantity  o?  hot  water  ;  after  this  mixture 
rable  Crichton,  makes  his  appearance  only  once  in  there-  had  become  as  black  and  as  bitter  as  it  could  possibly 
volution  of  centuries.  The  author  of  “  The  Disowned”  be,  without  any  adjunct  from  the  apothecary’s  skill,  it 
is  a  clever  man — young,  we  presume,  with  a  good  deal  of  was  suddenly  drenched  with  a  copious  diffusion,  and  as 
unpruned  genius  about  him  ;  but,  if  ever  his  mamma,  suddenly  poured  forth,  weak,  washy,  and  abominable, 
or  his  grandmamma,  told  him  he  was  a  Shakspeare,  we  into  four  cups,  severally  appertaining  unto  the  four  par- 
big,  most  positively,  to  contradict  the  excellent  old  la-  takers  of  the  matutinal  nectar. 

dies.  ”  Then  the  conversation  began  to  flow.  Mrs  Cop- 

We  have  notread  ‘‘  Pelham,”  which,  we  are  informed,  j  peras  was  a  fine  lady,  and  a  sentimentalist ;  very  obser- 
hassold  well,  and  contains  some  powerful  passages;  but  we  vant  of  the  little  niceties  of  phrase  and  manner.  Mr 
should  have  expected  a  more  successful  second  effort  than  Copperas  was  a  stock-jobber,  and  a  wit ;  loved  a  good 
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hit  in  each  capacity ;  was  very  round,  very  short,  and 
very  much  like  a  John  Dory,  and  saw  in  the  features 
and  mind  of  the  little  Copperas  the  exact  representative 
of  himself- 

Adolphus,  my  love,’  said  Mrs  Copperas,  ‘  mind 
what  I  told  you,  and  sit  upright.  Mr  Linden,  will  you 
allow  me  to  cut  you  a  Icctle  piece  of  this  roll  ?’ 

^  Thank  you.’  said  Clarence ;  ‘  I  will  trouble  you 

rather  (or  the  whole  of  it.’ 

Conceive  iMrs  Copperas’s  dismay  !  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  she  saw  herself  eaten  out  of  house  and  home  ;  be¬ 
sides,  as  she  afterwards  observed  to  her  friend  Miss  Bar¬ 
bara  York,  ‘  the  vulgarity  of  such  an  amazing  appe- 
tite !  ’ 

‘‘  ‘  Any  commands  in  the  City,  Mr  Linden?’  asked 
the  husband.  ‘  A  coach  will  pass  by  our  door  in  a  few 
minutes— must  be  on  ’Change  in  half  an  hour*  Come, 
my  love,  another  cup  of  tea — make  haste — I  have  scarce¬ 
ly  a  moment  to  take  mrj  fare  for  the  inside,  before 
coach^je  takes  his  for  the  outside.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Mr 
Linden.’ 

‘  Lord,  i\Ir  Copperas  !’  said  his  helpmcite,  ‘  how 
can  you  be  so  silly  ?  Setting  such  an  example  to  your 
son.  too.  Never  mind  him,  Adolphus,  my  love.  Fy, 
child,  a’n’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself?  Never  put  the 
spoon  in  the  cup  till  you  have  done  tea  ;  I  must  really 
send  you  to  school  to  learn  manners.  VYe  have  a  very 
pretty  little  collection  of  books  here,  Mr  Linden,  if  you 
would  like  to  read  an  hour  or  two  after  breakfast. — 
Child,  take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets.  All  the 
best  classics,  I  believe — Telemachus,  and  Young’s 
Night  Tnoughts,  and  Joseph  Andrews,  and  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  and  Pope’s  Iliad,  and  Creech’s  Lucretius ;  but  you 
will  look  over  them  yourself.  This  is  Liberty  Hall,  as 
well  as  (Copperas  Bower,  Mr  Linden  !’ 

‘  U^ell,  my  love,’  said  the  stock-jobber,  ‘  I  believe 
I  must  be  off.  Here — Tom — Tom — (Mr  de  VV'arrens 
had  just  entered  the  room  with  some  more  hot  water,  to 
weaken  still  farther  the  poor  remains  of  what  was  once 
the  tea) — Tom — ^just  run  out  and  stop  the  coach;  it  i 
will  be  by  in  five  minutes.’ 

“  Have  not  I  piayed  and  besought  you  many  and 
many  a  time^  Mr  Copperas,’  said  the  lady,  rebukingly, 

‘  not  to  call  De  Warrens  by  his  Christian  name  ?  Don’t 
you  know  that  all  people  in  genteel  life,  who  only  keep 
one  servant,  invariably  call  him  by  his  surname,  as  if 
he  were  the  butler,  you  know  ?’  j 

‘  Now,  that  is  too  good,  my  love,’  said  Copperas. 

‘  I  will  call  poor  Tom  by  any  surname  you  please,  but 
I  really  can’t  pass  him  off  for  a  buiLr !  Lla!  ha  !  ha  ! 
you  must  excuse  me  there,  my  love.’ 

‘  And  pray,  why  not,  iMr  Copperas  ?  I  have  known 
many  a  butler  bungle  more  at  a  cork  than  he  does ;  and 
prav,  tell  me,  who  did  you  ever  see  wait  better  at  din¬ 
ner  ?’ 

‘  He  wait  at  dinner,  my  love  !  It  is  not  he  who 
waits.* 

‘  Who  then,  Mr  Copperas  ?’ 

“  ‘  Why,  m*,  my  love ;  it’s  we  who  wait  at  dinner ;  | 
but  that’s  the  cook’s  fault,  not  his.’ 

‘  Pshaw  !  Mr  Copperas. — Adolphus,  my  love,  sit 
upright,  darling.’ 

‘‘  Here  De  W  arrens  cried  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 

M  easier,  the  coach  be  coming  up.’ 

;  There  won’t  he  room  for  it  to  torn,  then,’  said  the  j 
lacetious  .Mr  Copperas,  looking  round  the  apartment,  as 
d  he  took  the  words  liierally.  ‘  VV’hat  coach  is  it,  boy  ?’ 

tiiat  was  not  the  age  in  which  coaches  scoured 
the  City  every  half  hour,  and  Mr  Copperas  knew  the 
name  ot  the  coach  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own. 

^  It  be  the  Swallow  coach,  sir.’ 

‘  ‘  Oh,  very  well ; — then,  since  I  have  swallowed  in 
me  roll,  I  will  now  roll  in  the  Swallow — ha  !  ha  !  ha  I 
hye,  Mr  Linden.* 

*  No  sooner  had  the  witty  stock-jobber  left  the  room, 


than  Mrs  Copperas  seemed  to  expand  into  a  new  exist¬ 
ence.  ‘  My  husband,  sir,’  said  she,  apologetically,  ‘  is 

odd  ;  but  he’s  an  excellent,  sterling  character;  and 
that,  you  know,  Mr  Linden,  tells  more  in  domestic  life 
than  all  the  shining  qualities  which  captivate  the  fancy* 
I  am  sure,  Mr  Linden,  that  the  moralist  is  right  in  ad¬ 
monishing  us  to  prefer  the  gold  to  the  tinsel.  I  have 
now  been  married  some  years,  and  every  year  seems  hap¬ 
pier  than  the  last ;  but  then,  Mr  Linden,  it  is  such  plea¬ 
sure  to  contemplate  the  growing  graces  of  the  sweet 
pledge  of  our  mutual  love — Adolphus,  my  dear,  keep 
your  feet  still,  and  take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets.* 

A  short  pause  ensued. 

We  see  a  great  deal  of  company,’  said  Mrs  Cop¬ 
peras,  pompously,  ‘  and  of  the  very  best  description. 
Sometimes  we  are  favoured  by  the  society  of  the  great 
Mr  Talbot,  a  gentleman  of  immense  fortune,  and  quite 
the  courtier.  He  is,  it  is  true,  a  little  eccentric  in  his 
dress ;  but  then  he  was  a  celebrated  beau  in  his  young 
days.  He  is  our  next  neighbour — you  can  see  his  house 
out  of  the  window,  just  across  the  garden  there.  We 
have  also  sometimes  our  humble  board  graced  by  a  very 
elegant  friend  of  mine.  Miss  Barbara  York,  a  lady  of 
very  high  connexions — her  first  cousin  was  a  Lord  IMayor 
— .Adolphus,  my  dear,  what  are  you  about  ? — Well,  Mr 
Linden,  you  will  find  your  retreat  quite  undisturbed.  I 
must  go  about  the  household  affairs  ; — not  that  I  do  any 
thing  more  than  superintend,  you  know,  sir ;  but  I  think 
no  lady  should  be  above  consulting  her  husband's  inte¬ 
rests.  That’s  what  I  call  true  old  English  conjugal  af¬ 
fection. — Come,  Adolphus,  my  dear.’ 

And  Clarence  was  now  alone.  ‘  I  fear,*  thought 
he,  ‘  that  I  shall  get  on  very  indifterently  with  these  peo¬ 
ple.  Taught  by  books,  not  experience,  I  fondly  ima¬ 
gined  that  there  were  very  few  to  whom  I  could  not  suit 
myself ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  there  are  certain 
vulgarities  which  ask  long  familiarity  with  their  cause 
and  effect,  rightly  to  understand  and  patiently  to  endure. 
The  outward  coarseness  of  the  lowest  orders,  the  mental 
grosderete  of  the  highest,  I  can  readily  suppose  it  ea^y 
to  forgive  ;  for  the  former  does  not  offend  one’s  feelings, 
nor  the  latter  one’s  habits  ;  but  this  base,  pretending, 
noisy,  scarlet  vulgarity  of  the  middle  ranks, — which  has 
all  the  rudeness  of  its  inferiors,  with  all  the  arrogance 
and  heartlessness  of  its  betters, — this  pounds  and  pence 
patch-work  of  the  worst  and  most  tawdry  shreds  and 
rags  of  manners,  is  alike  sickening  to  one’s  love  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  one's  refinement  of  taste.  But  it  will 
not  do  for  me  to  be  misanthropical ;  and  (as  Dr  Latin- 
as  was  wont  t »  say)  the  great  merit  of  philosophy,  when 
it  cannot  command  circumstances,  is  to  reconcile  us  to 
them.”  P.  171— 7  J. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  The  Dis¬ 
owned.”  The  reader  is  inclined  to  go  on  with  it  after 
he  has  once  commenced,  always  expecting  something 
better  than  he  ever  really  meets  with  ;  and  he  closes  thi 
fourth  volume  with  the  conviction,  that,  had  there  been 
a  fifth,  the  author’s  abilities  would  have  been  made  more 
conspicuous  in  it.  The  fact  is,  that  his  abilities  have 
been  misdirected  ;  and  time  and  experience  will  proba¬ 
bly  show  him  his  error. 


Annals  of  the  Caledonians^  Picts^  and  Scots  ;  and  of 
Strathclyde^  Cumberland^  Galloway^  and  Murray. 
By  Joseph  Kitson,  Esq.  2  vuis.  Edinburgh ;  VY. 
and  D.  Laing.  Id2d. 

This  is  another  posthumous  work  of  the  late  indefa¬ 
tigable  antiquarian,  Joseph  Hitson.  It  |)0«s.sse>  several 
features  of  much  interest ;  and  we  are  glad  that  it  has 
been  given  to  the  public.  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  valuable 
Annals,”  has  stated  his  conviction,  that,  previous  to 
the  accession  of  Malcolm  III.,  (which  was  in  the  year 
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;  10570  the  history  of  Scotland  is  involved  in  obscurity 
and  fable.  Kitson  appears  to  have  been  far  from  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  sweeping;  conclusion  ;  and  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  spirit  of  laborious  research,  he  undertook  to  remove 
some  of  that  obscurity,  and  to  convert  into  historical 
truth  much,  which  to  others  had  appeared  little  better 
than  romance.  Accordingly,  in  the  present  work,  he 
has  extended  the  limits  of  authentic  history  for  many 
centuries,  and  his  labours  only  end  where  those  of  Lord 
Hailes  begin. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  either  Rit- 
son,  or  any  one  else,  from  the  scanty  materials  re¬ 
maining  from  which  to  glean  information,  could  fur¬ 
nish  a  full  and  complete  narrative  of  the  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  country.  All  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected,  is  some  glimpses  of  additional  light, — a  few 
4iistinct  notions  regarding  those  remote  ancestors  from 
whom  we  have  sprung, ^and  some  notices  of  the  state 
of  society  existing  among  them.  Of  the  Caledonians, 
who  were  of  a  race  perfectly  distinct  from  either  the 
Scots  or  the  Piets,  and  who  were  certainly  the  most  an¬ 
cient,  if  not  the  indigenous,  inhabitants  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  only  genuine  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  or  remains  of  Tacitus,  Dio  Cassius,  and  one  or  two 
others  of  less  note,  who  were  also  Roman  citizens,  and, 
of  course,  wrote  in  Latin  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added, 
the  Chronicles  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of 
Westminster,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ‘‘  into  whose  hands 
had  fallen  certain  collections  of  a  Roman  general,  and 
whose  compilation,  including  a  curious  ancient  map  of 
Britain,  was  originally  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  17o7*” 
The  information  to  be  obtained  concerning  the  Piets  and 
Scots  is  stiil  more  meagre  and  doubtful ;  and  the  two 
authors,  in  particular,  who  enter  most  into  details, — 
John  de  Fordun,  who  wrote  the  ScotUchronicon^  and  An¬ 
drew  of  Wyntown,  who  wrote  the  ‘‘  Oryginale  Chrony- 
kil  of  Scotland,” — are  well  known  to  be  both  gross  forgers 
and  falsificators,  so  that  little  or  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  their  statements.  The  plan,  however,  which  Mr  Rit- 
son  has  adopted  in  these  Annals,”  is  simple  and  good. 
He  treats  successively  of  distinct  tribes  and  districts,  and, 
after  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  each,  he  proceeds  to 
collect,  from  various  sources,  and  arrange  chronologically, 
such  extracts  and  passages  from  ancient  writers,  as  tend 
to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  times,  always  subjoining 
translations.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  any  thing  like  an 
analysis  of  all  the  materials  he  has  thus  collected,  which, 
indeed,  in  many  instances,  abound  much  more  in  anti¬ 
quarian  lore,  than  in  facts  calculated  to  instruct  and  please 
the  general  reader  ;  but  a  few  of  the  leading  results  of  his 
researches  are  important,  and  ought  to  be  communicated 
to  our  readers,  who  may  not  choose  to  peruse  the  whole 
work  with  that  care  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  earliest  mention  to  be  found 
any  where  of  the  British  Islands  is  in  the  ancient  treatise 
“  Of  the  World,”  usually  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  By  him 
they  are  classed  under  the  general  name  of  Alhion  ;  but 
that  this  appellation  was  suggested  by  some  early  mari¬ 
ner,  who  happened  to  sail  near  some  of  the  high  chalky 
cliffs  which  here  and  there  line  the  coast,  is  improbable, 
as  Xeuxc;  ,  and  not  albus^  is  the  Greek  word  signifying 
white.  Tacitus  introduces  us  to  the  name  Britain^  and 
he  is  the  first  writer  who  attempts  any  description  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  which  he  calls  Caledonia. 
Whether  this  designation  has  any  connexion  with  Caly^ 
don^  an  ancient  and  famous  city  of  iEtolia,  in  Greece,  is 
not  known.  A  very  fierce  dispute  rages  among  antiquari- 
•  ans  as  to  the  manner  in  which  not  only  Caledonia,  but  all 
:  Britam,  was  originally  peopled.  It  is,  on  all  hands,  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  unphilosophical  (though  we  confess  w’e  do  not  ex¬ 
actly  see  why)  to  talk  of  indigenous  inhabitants  even 
on  a  continent,  and  much  more  so  on  an  island.  One 
party  is  clear  that  the  Caledonians  came  originally  from 
Germany,  and  the  other  is  no  less  certain  that  they  came 
from  Gaul,  and  are  of  Celtic  origin.  Riuon  thinks  that 


‘‘  if  not  absolutely  manifest,  it  is,  at  least,  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  whole  island  of  Britain  was  originally 
peopled  by  the  Celts  or  Gauls,”  whom,  Tacitus  says, 
the  Britons  universally  resembled  in  their  religion,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  manners ;  although,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  historian  himsjlf  rather  favours  the  opinion  of  our 
German  descent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Caledonians  were  a  distinct  people  at  the  time  of 
Agricola’s  invasion  of  this  country,  and  from  their  in¬ 
habiting  the  extreme  northern  districts  of  the  island,  be¬ 
tween  the  Murray  Frith  and  Cape  Wrath,  it  would  seem 
not  improbable  that  they  were,  as  Pinkerton  supposes, 
a  horde  of  Cimbri  or  Cimmerii  who  had  not  come,  like 
the  other  Celts,  through  Gaul,  but  had  crossed  from 
.Jutland.  Spreading  southwards.*  the  Caledonians  rapid¬ 
ly  gained  ground  ;  and  the  celebrated  battle  fought  on 
the  confines  of  their  dominions  between  Galgacus  and 
Agricola,  “  ad  montem  Grampium,”  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  Aberdeenshire,  and,  probably,  in  that  part 
of  it  called  Buchan.  The  great  walls  afterwards  built  by 
the  Emperors  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  and  Severus,  appear 
to  have  been  intended  to  prevent  the  Caledonians  from 
making  incursions  into  that  part  of  the  island  which  the 
Romans  had  conquered;  for  the  Caledonians  themselves 
they  were  never  able  to  subdue.  In  the  reign  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian,  the  Romans,  harassed  and  weakened 
with  civil  dissensions,  could  pay  little  attention  to  so 
distant  a  conquest  as  Britain,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  a  general  revolt  took  place  throughout  the  whole 
island ;  and,  as  the  old  historian  Procopius  informs  us, 
the  Romans  were  never  able  to  recover  Britain,  but 
from  that  time  it  was  in  the  rule  of  tyrants.”  In  other 
words,  the  island  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  king¬ 
doms  and  tribes,  who  waged  perpetual  war  against  each 
other,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  their  respective  power, 
and  only  occasionally,  like  the  states  of  Greece,  entered 
into  a  general  confederacy  when  threatened  by  any  fo¬ 
reign  invasion  from  the  Danes  or  others. 

In  Scotland  there  seem,  about  this  time,  to  have  been 
three  nations,  who  divided  the  country  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  each  independent.  These  were  the 
Caledonians^  the  Piets ^  and  the  Scots.  Of  the  Caledo¬ 
nians  we  have  already  spoken.  The  earliest  mention 
made  of  the  Piets  is  by  a  Latin  author  of  inferior  note, 
in  the  year  296*.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  Piets 
were  not  known  in  Britain  till  the  third  century.  Whence 
they  came  is  matter  of  complete  dubiety,  though  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  of  a  more  southern  origin  than 
the  Caledonians.  Ritson  does  not  think  that  they  de¬ 
rived  the  name  of  Piets  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  picti^  or  painted.  The  practice  of  painting  the  body 
prevailed  almost  universally  among  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity,  and  no  distinguishing  appellation 
could  be  derived  from  a  custom  so  very  common.  The 
Roman  poets  are  continually  speaking  of  tribes  which 
they  describe  as  virides^  ecernlci^  and  all  these 

epithets,  in  addition  to  those  of  infccti  and  Jlavi,  may 
be  found  applied  to  the  Britons  generally.  Pinkerton  is 
of  opinion  that  Piet  is  a  corruption  of  Pcht  or  Pc/,  and 
that  Pet  is  equivalent  to  Vety  and  that  therefore  this 
people  must  have  come  from  Vetlandy  which  he  main- 
tains  is  the  same  as  Jutland  in  Norway.  This  is  a  to¬ 
lerably  ingenious  specimen  of  the  power  of  etymology  ; 
but  if  this  species  of  reasoning  were  admitted,  the  Piets 
might  be  made  to  have  come  from  any  corner  of  the 
globe.  Wherever  they  came  from,  they  were  a  bold  and 
hardy  race,  and  had  probably  made  more  progress  in  the 
art  of  war  than  the  Caledonians,  whom  they  speedily  sup¬ 
planted  in  their  ancient  possessions,  and  reduced  almost 
to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  nation.  It  was  on  the 
Orkney  Islands  that  the  Piets  first  landed,  and  from 
thence  they  speedily  found  their  way  over  to  the  main¬ 
land.  To  add  to  the  animosity  with  which  their  wars 
were  carried  on  with  the  Caledonians  and  Scots,  their 
religious  feelings  were  as  directly  opposed  as  their  inte- 
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rests.  The  Britons  had  very  generally  embraced  Christ¬ 
ianity,  so  early  as  the  year  150 ;  whereas  the  Piets  were 
obstinate  Pagans.  To  what  precise  mode  of  superstition 
they  were  attached,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  though 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  it  was  not  heathenism,  but  a 
much  darker  creed,  and  gloomier  mythology.  Their 
Scottish  captives  they  treated  as  slaves ;  and  in  all  things 

_ lan^^uage,  religion,  dress,  and  manners, — kept  fhem- 

selves*^totally  distinct.  What  their  language  was  cannot 
be  proved,  although  some  have  asserted  it  to  have  been 

Gothic ; _ there  is  now  no  vestige  of  it  remaining.  They 

were  always  considered  as  interlopers,  and  hated  as  such 
by  the  other  inhabitants  of  Scotland ;  and,  at  length,  af¬ 
ter  their  dynasty  had  existed  for  upwards  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  years,  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century,  and  the 
terror  of  their  name  had  spread  over  more  than  one-half 
of  the  island,  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  king  of  Scots,  a  man 
of  great  military  prowess,  waged  war  against  them  so  suc¬ 
cessfully,  that  the  whole  nation  was  finally  and  for  ever 
rooted  out,  either  slaughtered  in  battle,  or  forced  to  fly 
the  country. 

The  Scots,  a  Celtic  tribe,  in  the  opinion  of  Ritson, 
originally  made  their  appearance  in  Ireland,  some  time 
during  the  third  century.  They  were  a  very  rude  and 
savage  people,  and  are  accused  by  St  J erome  of  being 
cannibals.  It  was  to  a  portion  of  Ireland  that  they  first 
gave  the  name  of  Scotia,  which  they  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  southern  districts  of  the  more  ancient  Ca¬ 
ledonia.  Ritson  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  go  into  the 
opinion,  that  the  word  Scotia  has  any  connexion  with 
Scythia,  which  he  calls  the  officina  gentium,  or  manu¬ 
factory  of  nations.”  Pinkerton  and  others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  clear  that  the  Scots  and  Scythians  are  the 
same,  the  name  being  derived  thus, — Scythia,  Scytia, 
ScHicus,  Scoticus,  Scotia.  There  certainly  have  been 
etymologies  much  farther  fetched  ;  but  Ritson  will  not 
allow  it  any  weight,  remarking  that  it  only  serves  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  the  ludicrous  etymology  of  Golden  Pippin : 
— “  Hooper,  cooper,  diaper,  napkin,  pipkin,  king  Pe^ 
pin,  golden  Pippin.'^'*  He  appeals  to  their  language  as 
still  to  be  found  in  fragments,  or  entire  works,  written 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries,  to  prove  that  the 
Scots  are  clearly  a  Celtic  race  ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  he  is  right ;  nor  would  it  be  of  very  vast  moment 
were  he  wrong.  Argyleshire  was  the  first  territory  which 
these  Scots  possessed  in  this  country,  and  the  district 
was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Dalriada.  They  gra¬ 
dually  extended  themselves  over  the  Hebrides,  and  along 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Clyde.  It  w  as  not,  however,  till 
the  eleventh  century,  that  the  name  of  Scotia,  or  Scotland, 
was  given  to  the  country  now  so  called.  Their  primi¬ 
tive  dialect,  which  differed  little  from  the  Irish  Gaelic, 
continued  in  use,  with  both  prince  and  people,  till  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  III.,  surnamed  Canmore,  in  1057* 
From  that  time,  the  Saxon  or  English,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  gradually  usurped  its  place,  till  it  became  at 
length  confined  to  the  Hebrides,  and  those  more  remote 
districts  of  the  west  and  north  Highlands,  which  the 
Scots  took  possession  of  on  their  evacuation  by  the  Piets. 
Fhe  Scots  seem  originally  to  have  been  held  in  great 
contempt  by  the  English,  who,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
advanced  much  more  rapidly  towards  civilization  than 
they  did.  It  was  in  the  year  406  that  Fergus,  the  first 
king  of  the  Scots,  after  their  emigration  from  Ireland, 
ascended  the  petty  throne  of  Argyleshire — the  king  of 
Scots,  but  certainly  not  of  Scotland ;  and  between  that  pe- 
ftod,  and  the  accession  of  Malcolm  III.,  by  which  time 
the  Piets  had  been  expelled,  the  Scots  and  Caledonians 
been  amalgamated,  and  the  whole  formed  into  one,  com¬ 
paratively  powerful,  nation,  Ritson  furnishes  us  with  a 
^tid  some  historical  Annals  of  forty-six  intermediate 
Rtngs,  whose  characters  and  exploits  are,  of  course,  still 
involved  in  very  great  obscurity,  though  we  believe  he  | 
has  thrown  upon  tiiem  all  the  light  that  can  possibly  be  i 
obtained.  ^  I 


The  Annals  of  Strathclyde,  of  Cumberland,  of  Gal¬ 
loway,  and  of  JMurray,  which  occupy  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  volume,  are  of  less  general  interest,  though 
in  many  respects  curious  and  well  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  consider  this  work 
an  important  addition  to  our  national  and  antiquarian 
literature. 


Letters  addressed  to  a  Young  Person  in  India,  calcula^ 
ted  to  afford  inat ruction  for  his  conduct  in  general, 
and  more  especially  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Na~ 
fives.  By  Lieu t. -Colonel  John  Briggs,  late  Resi¬ 
dent  at  Satara.  London.  John  Murray,  1828.  Pp. 
241. 

With  the  exception  of  their  own,  there  is  perhaps  no 
country  in  which  the  British  take  so  strong  an  interest 
as  India.  By  far  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  of 
all  our  colonial  possessions,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
raising  thousands  to  wealth  and  rank,  who,  had  they 
remained  at  home,  tvould  never  have  been  able  to  step 
out  of  that  limited  sphere  to  which  their  birth  had 
consigned  them.  Nor  has  a  reciprocity  of  benefits 
been  wanting ;  for  if  we  have  extracted  wealth  from  In¬ 
dia,  India  is  indebted  to  us  for  rapid  advances  in  civili¬ 
zation,  and  all  the  arts  of  good  government  and  social 
life.  In  this  arrangement,  one  may  almost  trace  the 
hand  of  retributive  justice.  At  a  much  earlier  period 
of  the  world’s  history,  it  was  from  and  not  to  the  East 
that  civilization  flowed.  As  if  the  sun  had  possessed 
an  influence  over  the  mind  of  man  similar  to  that  it 
maintains  over  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  arts  and 
sciences  first  sprang  to  maturity  in  those  climes  where 
its  warmth  is  most  felt.  With  knowledge  came  power, 
and  conquest  strode  on  towards  the  west.  As  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  however,  the  pupil  soon  became 
greater  than  the  master  ;  the  infirmities  of  age  fell  upon 
the  latter,  whilst  the  former  walked  forth  rejoicing  in  his 
new  strength.  The  people  of  the  East  came  to  be  ne¬ 
glected  amongst  the  more  engrossing  concerns  that  agi¬ 
tated  the  occidental  portions  of  the  old  world ;  and  even 
so  early  as  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Indus 
was  an  almost  unknown  river,  and  the  mighty  monarchs 
who  came  forth  to  meet  the  ambitious  Macedonian  with 
their  embattled  host  of  elephants,  and  with  a  splendour 
that  dazzled  and  astonished  his  poorer  troops,  were  pre¬ 
posterously  treated  by  them  as  barbarians.  Centuries 
passed  on,  and  the  East  was  almost  forgotten.  The  go¬ 
vernments  of  Greece  and  Rome  rose  and  fell ;  Constan¬ 
tinople  lorded  it  over  the  land  of  the  Caesars  ;  the  north 
shook  off  its  lethargy,  and  arose  in  rude  strength,  first 
to  overwhelm,  and  finally  to  re-invigorate  the  effeminate 
south  ;  the  claims  of  any  one  country  to  universal  do¬ 
minion  were  overturned  for  ever;  F’rancs  had  her  Char¬ 
lemagne — Germany  her  Otho — Spain  her  Caliphat — 
and  England  her  Alfred.  At  first  all  was  confusion, 
war,  bloodshed,  and  darkness  ;  but  the  elements  of  what 
is  good  are  never  thrown  in  a  moment  into  exact  har¬ 
mony,  either  in  the  moral  or  physical  world.  Indepen¬ 
dence,  however,  rapidly  suggested  new  and  nobler  mo¬ 
tives  for  exertion ;  the  fragments  of  that  ancient  beauty 
and  refinement,  which,  in  the  stir  of  stronger  passions, 
had  been  trampled  under  foot,  were  again  carefully  col¬ 
lected,  and  a  new  structure,  less  liable  to  decay,  was 
erected  on  their  ruins.  Enterprise  succeeded  ;  com¬ 
merce  began  to  flourish  ;  peace  was  understood  to  be  the 
natural  and  the  healthy  condition  of  society,  and  the  ut¬ 
termost  corners  of  the  earth  again  communicated  amica¬ 
bly  with  each  other. 

The  circumstances  which  in  a  particular  manner  di¬ 
rected  the  attention  of  the  British  to  India,  the  measures 
they  took  to  acquire  a  footing  there,  and  the  gradual 
extension  of  their  conquests,  it  is  not  necessary  at  pre- 
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fient  to  advert  to.  We  found,  however,  that  we  had  to 
do  not  with  a  raw  and  upstart  nation,  ignorant  and  pre- 
Bunriing  ;  but  with  one  which,  though  it  had,  no  doubt, 
retrograded  considerably  from  its  pristine  splendour,  was 
proud  of  its  antiquity,  jealous  of  its  hard-won  honours, 
constant  to  its  institutions,  and  more  than  sacramented  in 
its  religious  rites  and  superstitions.  We  had  to  do  with  a 
people,  who,  although  their  learning  had  little  in  com¬ 
mon  with  that  to  which  we  laid  claim,  were,  nevertheless, 
learned  after  a  fashion  of  their  own,  and  that  fashion  they 
believed  the  best.  It  was  not  a  horde  of  slaves  whom  we 
had  to  rule  over;  it  was  a  powerful  and  enlightened 
nation  whose  good-will  we  were  called  on  to  conciliate. 
Of  the  Hindoos,  or  original  inhabitants  of  India,  little,  it 
is  true,  is  known,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  country 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  Mahommedans;  but  the 
Hindoo  Empire  had  endured  for  ages  before,  and  it  was 
only  then  that  it  began  to  decline.  Our  own  connexion 
with  India  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  for  longer  at 
the  most  than  a  hundred  years ;  and  for  an  account  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  during  that  time,  unparallel¬ 
ed  as  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  can  now  refer 
to  Orme’s  Transactions  of  the  English  in  India,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  historical  and  valuable  works  of  Colonel 
Wilks,  Captain  Grant  Duff,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir 
Stamford  Haffles,  Crawford,  and  Prinsep. 

The  work  whose  title  we  have  given  above,  is  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  just  named,  is  written  in  a 
more  familiar  style,  and  aims  not  so  much  at  being  his¬ 
torical.  as  at  supplying  useful  information  to  those  who 
are  a^  out  to  commence  a  career  in  India,  regarding  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  prejudices  and  opinions, 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  are  to  associate.  We 
are  disposed  to  speak  both  of  the  author  and  his  pro¬ 
duction  in  very  favourable  terms.  Colonel  Briggs  is 
evidently  not  only  a  soldier,  but  a  scholar  and  a  gentle¬ 
man.  He  takes  enlarged  and  philosophical  views  of 
the  state  of  society  in  India ;  and  we  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  a  perusal  of  these  Letters”  to  all  young  men 
who  are  desirous  of  divesting  themselves  of  the  faLe  and 
di?torted  notions  (unfortunately  so  prevalent)  of  the  state 
of  native  society  and  manners,  before  attempting  to 
achieve  their  fortune  in  that  country.  Our  author 
seems  to  be  well  acquainted  both  with  the  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary  departments  of  service  in  India;  and  we  are  sa¬ 
tisfied,  from  the  calm  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he 
states  them,  and  the  great  stock  of  sound  reasoning  and 
accurate  information  which  he  brings  to  their  support, 
that  his  opinions  are.  in  both  cases,  equally  deserving 
of  attention.  A  few  interesting  and  instructive  extracts, 
which  we  purpose  making,  will  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  upon  this  point  for  themselves.  Colonel  Briggs 
thus  enforces  the  necessity  of  all  young  men  intended 
for  India,  studying  with  diligence  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages 

‘‘  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  progress  you  made  in 
your  Oriental  studies  (of  the  languages,  I  mean,)  at 
Hertford  ;  and  also,  whether  you  followed  my  advice, 
by  adopting  the  course  of  reading  I  recommended  on 
board  ship.  With  respect  to  the  languages,  you  will 
soon  find  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  them ;  in¬ 
deed,  this  point  is  now  so  well  established,  that  one  of 
the  regulations  of  government  expressly  states,  that  no. 
civilian  shall  be  deemed  eligible  to  fill  any  appointment, 
till  he  has  passed  an  examination  in  at  least  one  Indian 
language.  The  veil  that  exists  between  us  and  the  na¬ 
tives  can  only  be  removed  by  mutual  and  kind  inter¬ 
course.  It  has  long  been  found  inconvenient  to  trust  to 
native  interpreters  for  the  transaction  of  business  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  impossible,  as  lonn  as  that  system  pre¬ 
vailed,  that  we  could  obtain  any  real  acquaintance  with 
the  people  and  their  character.  The  period  to  which  I 
allude  has,  fortunately,  long  passed  away  ;  and  1  believe 
hardly  an  instance  now  exists,  of  any  European  holding 


a  civil  situation  of  responsibility,  removed  from  the  pre¬ 
sidencies,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  district 
in  which  he  resides.  This  acquisition,  therefore,  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  choice ;  it  is  essential  to  your  pro¬ 
gress  in  .the  service  ;  and  it  is  probable,  if  after  two  or 
three  years  a  young  man  should  be  found  obstinate  in 
refusing  to  apply  himself  to  that  point,  the  government 
would  recommend  his  being  altogether  removed  from  a 
profession,  the  duty  of  which  he  persisted  in  remaining 
incompetent  to  fulBl.  I  am  sure  you  have  too  much 
pride  and  good  sense  to  require  to  be  urgtdon  this  subject; 
and,  indeed,  I  know  of  very,  very  few  instances  of  young 
men,  so  absurd  as  to  neglect  it,  though,  of  course,  all 
are  not  equally  diligent,  or  equally  capshlc  of  harning. 
I  conceive  six  months  of  close  application,  in  a  country 
where  the  language  is  spoken,  sufficient  to  acquire  a  to¬ 
lerably  competent  acquaintance  with  the  colloquial  part ; 
and  any  young  man,  of  ordinary  capacity,  ought  to  pass 
a  creditable  examination,  in  a  year  from  the  time  he  be¬ 
gins  ;  after  which,  the  current  business  of  his  office,  and 
the  intercourse  he  maintains  with  the  people,  will  render 
him,'  in  another  year,  qualified  to  translate  any  docu¬ 
ment  with  ease  to  himself,  and  to  transact  business  with 
facility,”  P.  9,  10. 

In  ‘‘  Letter  VI.”  we  find  the  following  excellent  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  young  British  Officer  aboqt  to  enter  the  In¬ 
dian  army,  and,  in  all  probability,  as  j  rofoundly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  men  with  whom  he  is  to  associate,  as  he  is 
ot  those  whom  he  is  to  command  : — 

Young  men  who  enter  the  Indian  array  as  cadets  are 
peculiarly  situated.  They  at  once  join  regiments  com¬ 
posed  of  foreigners,  to  whose  language  and  habits  they 
are  entire  strangers;  who  form  a  class  of  men  remark¬ 
able  for  superstitious  attention  to  habits,  and  bigoted  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  manners  and  religious  ceremonies  of 
their  ancestors.  Amor>g  these  people  the  European 
officer  is  probably  destined  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  ;  and  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  duty,  as  regards 
himself  individually,  as  well  as  the  men  to  be  placed 
under  his  command,  must  be  to  acquire  their  language, 
and  to  become  familiar  with  their  customs. 

Indian  cadets  are  usually  like  yoursdf,  youths  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  have  seen  very 
little  of  the  world,  and  know  nothing  beyond  what  they 
have  acquired  at  the  schools  in  which  they  have  been 
educated.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find,  that 
on  their  fiist  arrival  they  are  struck  with  astonishment 
at  all  they  see,  nor  that  they  should  at  first  dislike,  and 
become  even  disgusted,  with  the  habits  of  nations  so  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  their  own.  In  addition  to  these 
circumstances,  there  is  another  feeling,  which,  in  In.lia, 
tends  to  create  a  contempt  towards  the  natives,  and, 
however  absurd  the  notion,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that 
their  dark  complexi  ns  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  a  sensation  of  inferiority.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  most  of  the  barbarous  nations  in  the  univtrse,  and 
the  savages  found  on  the  several  islands  discovered  by 
modern  navigators,  are  dark,  and  that  the  unhappy  and 
debased  slaves  conveyed  from  the  we.stern  coast  ol  Africa 
are  also  black.  From  this  circumstance,  which  renders 
them  the  objects  of  commiseration,  probably  arises  the 
contempt  we  feel  for  men  of  that  colour,  and  which  leads 
us  to  consider  them  as  a  degraded  race,  whose  mi  dsare 
incapable  of  energy,  or  of  the  nobler  passions  of  man¬ 
kind.  This  prejudice,  so  commonly  prevale^'t  among 
Europeans  towards  all  dark  meri,  makes  us  too  apt  to 
identify  fairness  of  complexion  with  intellectual  powers 
and  civilization,  and  to  associate  with  the  term  ^  black 
man,’  the  idea  of  barbarism  and  brutality. 

These  notions  are  usually  brought  to  India  by  every 
cadet,  and  they  frequently  receive  confirmation  by  an 
association  with  the  officers  of  the  ship,  who  see  and 
know  little  of  the  natives  of  India  in  general.  Their  in¬ 
tercourse  is  confined  to  those  interested  and  mercenary 
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individuals  abounding  at  sea-ports  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  who,  feeding  on  the  necessities  and  ignorance 
of  seafaring  men,  make  unfavourable  impressions  on 
their  minds  of  the  whole  nation.  Yet  it  would  not  be 
more  unfair  in  a  foreigner  to  judge  of  the  whole  English 
people  by  the  casual  communication  he  maintains  with 
the  boatmen  and  others  concerned  in  clearing  ship^  at 
Liverpool,  Black  wall,  or  Portsmouth,  than  to  draw  un« 
favourable  conclusionsof  the  Hindoo  race  from  the  sp.*- 
cimens  which  an  EngliNhinan  sees  of  the  natives  of  CaU 
cutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay.  There  is,  however,  an  ad- 
diiional  reason  why  a  person  arriving  from  on  sliip- 
board  should,  on  his  first  landing  in  this  country,  be 
more  shockeci  with  every  strange  object  he  sees,  than  a 
traveller  would  be  in  Europe.  In  the  latter  case,  al¬ 
though  he  meets  with  creat  varieties  of  dress,  of  modes 
of  worship,  and  of  manners,  yet  there  is  a  general  simi¬ 
larity  to  what  he  has  always  been  accustomed.  For  in¬ 
stance,  though  the  costumes  in  Europe  vary,  still  there 
is  no  absolute  nakedness,  such  as  strikes  every  person 
on  arriving  in  India.  This  is  observable  at  Madras  in 
particular,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  stripe  of 
linen  round  hts  girdle,  and  a  sharp. pointed  skull-cap, 
made  of  leaves,  fitting  the  he^d,  the  men  m  the  canoes 
are  absolutely  naked.  To  a  European  the  sight  is  hard¬ 
ly  human,  to  see  a  black  animal  kneelifg  on  three 
bits  of  wood,  cohfttcted  only  with  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  paddling  away,  alone,  several  miles  from  land. 
Vet,  strange  to  say,  these  men,  on  their  rude  skiffs,  pass 
through  a  tremendous  surf  on  the  coast,  into  which  no 
English  seaman  or  English  boat  dare  venture.  The  na¬ 
tives,  however,  fearlessly  attend  the  country  boats,  filled 
frequently  with  European  passengers,  in  order  to  save 
their  lives;  and  they  encounter,  night  and  day,  not 
only  the  risk  of  drowning,  but  the  more  serious  chance 
of  being  carried  away  by  sharks,  to  which  animals  niiiny 
of  them  frequently  fall  victims.  As  rewards  for  their 
services,  however,  we  see  these  naked  Indians  adorned 
witn  n^edals,  presented  by  Government  for  their  brave 
exertions  in  saving  the  lives  of  >hipwrecked  persons,  of 
which  they  are  justly  as  proud  as  any  military  and  na¬ 
val  heroes  who  may  have  fought  for  their  king  and 
country. 

In  Europe,  the  climate  every  where  requires  that  the 
human  body  should  be  clothed,  which  is  by  no  means 
necessary  in  India.  Religion,  too,  though  it  assumes  va¬ 
rious  forms  among  the  numerous  sects  of  Protestants, 
Koman  Catholics,  &c.  and  the  disciples  of  the  Greek 
Church  ;  still  none  of  these  differences  shock  us  by  their 
extravagances.  We  have,  in  some  degree,  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  them  by  our  education  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
passing  from  one  country  to  another,  a  traveller  in  Eu¬ 
rope  becomes  gradually  introduced  to  the  novelties  w  hich 
occur  on  his  journey.  With  regard  to  customs,  too, 
though  in  some  respects  different,  yet  there  is  a  general 
similarity  preserved  throughout  the  European  and  Chris¬ 
tian  nations.  The  same  habit  every  where  prevails  of  sa¬ 
luting  by  uncovering  the  head  ;  of  sitting  om  chairs  and 
couches ;  of  entering  houses,  and  even  palaces,  with 
shoes ;  of  eating  all  sorts  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  and  of 
using  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  at  our  meals.  All  these 
customs  are  so  common,  and  so  universal  with  us,  that 
when  we  find  the  whole  or  them  neglected,  we  are  natu¬ 
rally  disposed  to  think  such  a  people  sunk  into  the  low¬ 
est  state  of  barbarism.  Our  surprise  is  not  less  than  that 
of  an  Indian  chief,  who  one  day  asked  me  if  we  had 
abundant  rice  crops  in  England ;  but  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  neither  rice,  nor  any  other  of  the  Indian  grains, 
wheat  excepted,  grew  in  England.  You  will  be  equa  ly 
astonished,  no  doubt,  to  learn,  that  a  great  part  of  a  po¬ 
pulation  <«f  a  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  exists,  for 
the  most  part,  without  eating  wheaten  bread,  flesh,  fish, 
i  drinking  fermented  liquors  of  any  sort.  Both 

t  e  Indian  and  the  European  would  very  naturally  ask 
0  each  other,  ‘  Then  what  is  it  you  do  subsist  on  ?’ 


\Vhat,  then,  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  person,  land¬ 
ing  fresh  from  London,  without  having  witnessed  any  in¬ 
termediate  state  of  society  between  the  heiglit  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization  in  the  finest  ciry  in  the  universe,  and 
that  to  whTch  he  is  sj  suddenly  brought ! 

All  the  severa'  shades  of  similarity  which  exist  in 
European  society,  are  lo>t  in  this  hemisphere. 

“  The  climate,  as  I  have  already  observed,  requires 
the  natives  to  use  very  little  clothing  ;  and  the  labouring 
classes,  consequently,  hardly  use  any.  The  middling 
and  upper  classes,  instead  of  being  clad  in  close  broad¬ 
cloth  garments,  are  hab  ted  in  long  flowing  linen  robes, 
giving  them,  in  our  eyes,  an  air  of  effeminacy.  The 
men  shave  their  heads,  both  for  cleanliness  and  comfort, 
and  use  cotton  turbans  of  various  colours,  instead  of 
hats.  These  it  is  rude  to  take  off'  on  any  pretence  ;  so 
that  what  we  do  out  of  courtesy,  must  to  them  -  appear 
ill-bred.  The  women  have  their  heads  uncovered,  and 
wear  their  hair  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks.  The  eye¬ 
lids  of  the  Mahommedans  are  tinged  with  antimony,  to 
give  the  eyes  brilliancy,  the  complexions  of  the  IJin- 
doos  are  not  unfrequently  dyed  yell  )w  with  saffron,  and 
the  teeth  of  the  Mahommedan  females  are  stained  black 
as  ebony  after  they  marry. 

The  dryness  and  the  heat  of  the  climate  render  it 
unnecessary  to  use  chairs  or  couclus,  as  in  Europe.  The 
floors  of  the  rooms  of  the  upper  class. s  are  covered  with 
carpets,  brocades,  or  tine  linens.  Upon  these  they  sit, 
eat,  and  lie  down  ;  hence  the  custom  throu  ^houc  the  East 
of  lakincr  off  the  shoes  before  entering  on  them,  which, 
soiled  by  the  dirt  of  the  streets,  would  not  only  injure  the 
furnicure,  but  also  pollute  the  linen  garments  in  which 
they  are  clad.  Tne  custom  of  removing  the  shoes  from 
off  the  feet,  on  coming  into  houses  and  temples,  and  on 
approaching  superiors,  is  very  ancient ;  and  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  fact  need  not  be  adduced,  than  by  consult¬ 
ing  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus,  when  God  commands 
Moses  ^  to  put  off  h  s  shoes,  fur  he  stands  on  holy 
ground  and  yet,  till  we  become  accustomed  to  this 
habit,  it  is  extremely  repugnant  «o  our  feelings  to  see 
men  walking  about  our  houses  with  naked  feet;  and  it 
is  the  mure  extraordinary,  that  we  know  it  is  done  puiely 
out  of  respect.”  P.  23 — 9, 

In  corroboration  of  the  high  feeling  which  so  often 
character ise>  the  Hindoo,  as  described  in  the  above  ex¬ 
tract,  we  cannot  do  better  than  subjoin  the  following 
anecdote 

While  on  this  subject,  I  will  just  relate  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  happened  some  years  ago,  connected  with 
the  epithet  ‘  black  fellow,’  which  ought  to  make  you 
blush.  You  are  aware  that  the  art  of  ship-building  has 
attained,  under  the  conduct  of  natives  alone,  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  enables  it  to  bear  a  fair  comparison 
with  the  same  art  in  England.  The  entire  con^t^uction 
of  vessels  had  been  for  many  years  conducted  in  Bom¬ 
bay  under  one  Jemsejee,  a  native  Parsee,  who,  from 
being  a  common  ship-carpenter,  rose  to  become  master 
builder  in  the  Company’s  dock-yard  ;  and  in  the  year 
1899,  the  first  frigate  built  of  tt'ak  for  his  Majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice  was  launched  into  her  proper  element.  The  vessel 
had  been  built  solely  by  natives,  and  was  a  proud  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  perfection  they  had  attained  in  their  art. 
During  the  preparations  for  the  launch,  to  which  the 
governor  and  all  the  naval  officers  of  his  .Majesty’s  Ser¬ 
vice  were  invited,  it  is  said,  Jemsejee  having  walked  once 
or  twice  around  the  vessel,  and,  elated  at  her  completion 
in  so  good  style,  determined  to  commemorate  the  event, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  manner.,  Having  gone 
quietly  below  into  the  ship’s  hold,  he  caused  these  re¬ 
markable  words  to  be  carved  on  the  inside  of  her  kelson  : 
— ‘  This  ship  was  built  by  a  d— black  fellow,  A.  1). 
1800.’  The  circumstance  was  unknown  for  some  years 
afterwards,  until  the  vessel  was  brought  into  dock,  and 
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Jemseiee  mentioned  the  fact,  and  pointed  out  the  inscrip*  a  notion  were  once  to  gain  ground  in  India,  it  is  diffi. 

_  ««  Ti  1/*  law  4’/^  an»  wViAwAfVio  /*rtnaon iion r*pa  mirvVif  onrl  ^PVia 


tion.”  P.16,17.  cult  to  say  where  the  consequences  might  end.  The  very 

..  *  TT*  idea  of  prohibition  would,  probably,  excite  a  vast  num. 

As  to  the  rehfpon  an  supers  t  lousri  m  o  ^  e  in-  (,e|.  unore  to  sacrifice  themselves  than  before,  not  only  as 
doos.  Colonel  Biiggs  seems  jus  7  ®  ®  ®  opinion,  a  devotees  to  the  deity,  but  as  martyrs  to  uphold  their  re- 

any  attempt  on  the  pnrt  o  ^  le  ri  is  governmen  o  ijgjoyg  pj^juJiceg;  and  where  one  victim  is  now  occasion, 

put  a  stop,  by  means  of  legislative  enactments,  to  what  g 

appears  to  be  most  obnoxious,  would  be  attended  wi  h  ^ 

the  very  worst  consequences.  It  has  been  invariably  ^  prohibiting  the  pro- 

found,  that  violent  measures  in  religious  matters  are  cession  al4ether,  or  by  accompanying  the  car  with  arm. 
much  more  apt  to  make  martyrs  than  converts  ;  and 

however  shaking  even  the  destruction  of  female  infants,  advantage  would  bJ  taken  of  the  cir. 

and  the  self-immolation  of  widows  may  appear  to  us,  cumstance  by  designing  people;  disaffection  to  our  go. 
these  are  old  and  deeply.founded  sacred  and  civil  privi.  ^.^^gnt  would,  perhaps,  after  spreading  from  one  ckss 
leges  which  the  people  would  only  cling  to  the  more  communicate  to  our  troops,  and  bring  the 

fondly  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  slightest  symptoms  yi.^ffects  of  our  interference  before  us  in  a  shape  and  at 
of  their  being  wrested  from  them.  The  gradual  progress  ^  ^  dangerous  to  prosecute  the 

of  civilization,  of  more  enlightened  views,  and  of  a  beU  prevention,  as  it  would  then  be  difficult  or 

ter  faith,  must  be  left  to  ettect  that  which  force  need  •  » 

v’,  ,rxiz..z.ji  ‘u  impolitic  to  recede  irom  it. 

never  hope  to  accomplish.  Our  last  extract  describes  ^ 

an  Indian  fair  ;  and,  in  connexion  with  that  subject.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  quoted  still  more 

contains  some  remarks  on  Indian  superstition,  in  which  copiously  from  this  volume,  but  we  think  we  have  said 

we  heartily  concur enough  to  induce  such  of  our  readers  as  are  personally 

1  .  xv  t  1.  1  interested  in  the  subject,  to  peruse  the  book  itself,  which 

“  Besides  the  markets,  there  are  annual  or  half.yearly  with  profit  and  pleasure.  There  is 

fairs,  held  in  commemoration  of  some  particular  event  ^  ,,  Letters’*  a  copy  of  die  “  Instructions” 

connected  with  the  town  or  city  or  in  honour  of  some  Malcolm,  when  he  left  Central  India, 

local  deity  or  shrine.  The^  fairs  present  a  very  good  ^  ^  ’ 

sample  of  the  manners  of  the  lower  orders,  and  wiU,  I  So  highly  did  the  different  Indian 

have  no  doubt,  excite  a  good  deal  of  interest  \  ou  will  nf  H.psp  in«tr.,rHnn«  ,h.t  fh..  «r- 


never  hope  to  accomplish.  Our  last  extract  describes 
an  Indian  fair ;  and,  in  connexion  with  that  subject, 
contains  some  remarks  on  Indian  superstition,  in  which 
we  heartily  concur 


V  11  •  j  j  .  1  T  xi  •  1  .  -x  governments  think  of  these  Instructions,  that  they  or- 

be  equally  surprised  and  entertained,  I  think  at  wit. 

nessing,  on  these  occasions,  a  spectacle  so  nearly  reseni-  ^.y  .» 

M  .  .  nions  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  than  whom  no  one  had 

»  The  festiv^  seems  to  level  much  of  the  distinction  opportunities  of  knowing  the  Asiatics,  en. 

of  cas  e,  and  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  Booths  are  particulars  with  tho^  of 

erected  on  each  side  of  a  wide  street,  formed  for  the  oc-  Bribes  ^ 

casion  on  some  common,  or  perhaps  the  dry  part  of  the  * 

bed  of  a  broad  river,  for  the  better  display  of  the  articles  - - - -  - - 

of  sale.  Here  may  be  seen,  exhibited  at  the  same  time, 

the  silks  of  China  and  the  broad  cloth  of  Europe ;  the  Virtue^s  Picturesque  Beauties  of  Great  Britain  ;  in  a 


This  is  a  cheap  and  very  prettily-executed  work, 
ich  Number  contains  four  views,  well  drawn  and  en- 


dried  fruits  and  other  productions  of  Cashmere  and  Per-  Series  of  Views  by  the  most  celebrated  Aiiists*  Ac- 

sia,  and  the  several  manufactures  of  India.  Here,  as  in  companied  by  Historical^  Topographical^  Critical^  and 

England,  may  be  seen,  also,  all  sorts  of  amusements  cal-  Biographical  Notices*  Publishing  in  Numbers.  Lon- 
culated  to  please  youth,  as  well  as  toys  of  every  descrip-  don  ;  G.  Virtue. 

tion,  from  the  squeaking  penny  trumpet,  the  tinsel  sword  m  .  i  j  ^  i 

and  gun,  down  to  dolls,  and  kings  and  queens,  displayed  ^  ^jiis  is  a  cheap  and  very  prettily-executed  work, 
in  gorgeous  array,  in  cakes  composed  of  sugar  instead  of  Number  contain  four  views,  well  drawn  and  en. 

gingerbread.  At  one  place  may  be  seen  tilers  and  other  appropriate  letter-press  descriptions  ;  and 

wild  beasts  become  domesticated,  while  the  facetious  and  f*’®  P."®®  ®"®  *  ^‘’"®  ‘^''® 

mischievous  monkey,  riding  on  a  goat  by  way  of  a  char.  ®^®!l  ^  ®*®  j  tUustrate  a  coun- 

ger,  is  always  present  where  fuii  is  to  be  looLd  for.  At  ‘y-  I^ent  has  been  selected  to  begin  with  ;  and  in  the 
another  are  jugglers,  mountebanks,  and  stage-players  in  ^ f  ® among  others,  of  Canter- 
aU  directions,  with  puppet-shows,  and  the  Ittractive  ups  Rochester,  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  Beauties 

and  downs  and  roundabouts,  at  a  halfpenny  for  twenty  Somersetshire  are  to  appear  early  in  January. 

turns,  filled  with  giggling  girls  and  awkward  clowns ;  at  _ _ 

one  moment  laughing  wildly,— .at  another,  screaming 

with  affected  apprehension,  as  they  ascend  the  air  in  their  1\fTQPi?f  t  A  VTi'OTT^  T  TTPT?  ATITRP 

little  swinging  boxes.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  are  MISCELLANEOUS  LITER  A  rURL. 

the  markets  for  corn,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses ;  and  last,  _ 

though  not  the  least  important  branch  of  the  ceremony, 

is  the  approach  of  the  gigantic  Hindoo  car,  thirty  feet  in  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE, 

height,  with  wheels  of  proportionate  dimensions.  With-  qft'tft'mfvt 

in  this  vehicle  is  seated  the  idol,  the  object  of  the  anni¬ 
versary,  which  is  seen  advancing  slowly  through  the  main  The  settlement !”  said  an  honest  woman,  as  she 
street,  covered  with  gold  cloths  and  flowers,  and  drawn  stood  in  the  door-way  of  her  own  cottage,  inquiring  of 
i  by  several  hundred  persons,  who  think  it  an  act  of  devo-  the  passing  crowd  why  they  were  all  hurrying  towards 
tion  to  put  a  hand  to  the  labour  of  dragging  this  huge  theparish-ktrk; — The  settlement,  indeed  !  Gude  troth, 

moving  temple.  On  these  occasions,  decrepid  old  men  — ye  may  place  him, _ but  it’s  out  o’  the  power  o’  a’  the 

and  women,  tired  of  life,  voluntarily  sacrifice  themselves,  presbyteries  in  the  kirk  o’  Scotland  to  settle  him,  I  trow, 
j  by  allowing  the  whetls  to  pass  over  them.  The  occur-  Whether  or  not  the  sage,  though  somewhat  illiberal,  ob- 
I  rence,  however,  is  becoming  more  rare  daily,  and  the  servation  of  the  said  aged  woman  had  any  reference  to  my 
I  march  of  intellect  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  own  particular  case,  1  do  not  arrest  my  narrative  to  de- 
I  time,  tend  altogether  to  do  away  the  practice.  termine ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  upon  the  23th 

I  ^  ‘‘It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  our  government  should  j  day  of  September  1813,  and  just  in  time  for  the  half- 
^  interj^se  to  put  a  stop  to  this  last  proceeding.  Bigotry  year’s  stipend,  I  was  regularly  ordained  minister  of  a 
.  is  easily  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  persecution ;  and  if  such  country  parish.  Pievious,  however,  to  this  conclusive  mea- 
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“  The  settlement !”  said  an  honest  woman,  as 
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sure,  note  of  preparation  had  been  given  by  what  is  termed 
the  moderation  of  a  call,  held  in  my  absence,  and  in  the  pa- 
rish  church ;  at  which  the  moderator  of  the  presbytery  of 
the  bounds  presided,  with  a  large  folio  sheet,  inviting  heri¬ 
tors,  heads  of  families, — all  and  sundry,  to  subscribe  a  call, 
or  parochial  invitation,  to  their  new  pastor.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  has  long  become  a  dead  letter,  and  is  under¬ 
stood,  even  by  the  people  themselves,  to  imply  no  power 

whatever, _ possessed  or  exercised  by  them, — towards  the 

procuring  of  a  settlement  for  any  particular  presentee; 
it  is,  however,  not  entirely  useless,  or  even  meaningless, 
as  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  the  more  respectable  and 
better  disposed  part  of  the  congregation  of  strengthening 
their  future  pastor’s  hands,  and  of  convincing  him,  that 
if  he  is  willing  and  prepared  to  impart,  they  are  every 
way  favourably  disposed  to  receive  instruction.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  church,  this  is  the 
moderate  and  peaceable  view  which  is  now  taken  of  such 
proceedings ;  though  the  days  have  been,  and  that  with¬ 
in  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  when  the  moderation  of  a  call 
would  have  occasioned  the  calling  for,  and  the  vigorous 
interposition  of,  the  civil  power,  in  the  somewhat  unhal¬ 
lowed  muster  of  muskets  and  bayonets.  My  call  was, 
however,  “  moderated  t/i”  with  all  possible  decency,  and 
every  exhibition  of  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  pa¬ 
rish  ;  and  I  glory  to  this  time  in  the  fact,  that  some  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were  incapable  of  subscribing,  actually  af¬ 
fixed  to  it  their  sign,  or  mark. 

After  the  morning  star,  arises  the  sun,  and  after  the 
moderation  of  a  call  comes  the  still  more  luminous  and 
impressive  ceremony  of  ordination  ;  and  as  some  of  my 
readers  may  be  ignorant,  or  entertain  but  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  notion  of  this  ceremony,  I  shall  give  them  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  somewhat  in  detail. 

A  lawful,  or  week-day,  is  always  appointed  by  the 
presbytery  for  the  ordination  of  a  minister,  and  what  is 
somewhat  surprising,  the  last  ordained  minister  of  the 
bounds  is  appointed  to  the  discharge  of  this  solemn  and 
important  duty.  The  bell  rings  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
a  sermon,  with  the  customary  accompaniments  of  psalms 
and  prayers,  is  delivered  before  the  members  of  presby¬ 
tery,  and  usually  in  presence  of  a  crowded  congrega¬ 
tion.  This  part  of  the  service  being  concluded,  the  of¬ 
ficiating  clergyman  proceeds  to  the  ordination,  which  is 
preceded  by  a  number  of  questions  that  are  directly  put 
from  the  pulpit,  and  to  all  of  which  the  presentee,  who 
is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  presbytery,  and  directly 
in  front  of  the  pulpit,  assents,  by  an  inclination  of  his 
head,  with  the  exception  of  the  question  respecting 
simony,  to  which  an  audible  and  distinctly  articulated 
negative  is  required.  The  officiating  clergyman,  who 
IS  at  the  same  time  moderator,  then  descends  from  the 
pulpit,  and  placing  himself  in  a  convenient  situation 
with  reference  to  the  presentee,  proceeds  to  set  him 
apart,  in  a  solemn  and  devotional  prayer,  to  the  sacred 
duties  of  the  altar.  All  this  while  the  presentee 
kneels,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  congregation  stand ;  and 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  expressions  then  made  use  of,  the  officiating 
nnnister,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  every  member  of 
presbytery  present,  place  their  hands  slowly  and  reve¬ 
rentially  upon  the  presentee’s  head.  At  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  the  effect  is  at  the  deepest ;  the  congregation 
IS  still  and  breathless,  whilst  the  solemn  words  of  ordi- 
distinctly,  deliberately,  and  devoutly,  from 
the  lips  of  the  speaker.  The  ordination-prayer  being 
uished,  the  brethren  shake  hands  with  their  newly-ad- 
|uitted  brother,  and  the  congregation  having  resumed 
scats,  an  address  is  made  from  the  pulpit,  in  the 
place  to  the  ordained  party,  and  next  to  the  con- 
Sycgation  over  which  he  has  been  appointed  to  preside. 

c  speaker  usually  insists,  on  this  occasion,  at  some 
t^^-  ’  nature  and  importance  of  the  clerical  du- 

a  reciprocal  forbearance,  attention, 

^  affection  which  a  faithful  pastor  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 


pect  from  his  flock.  Before  the  blessirig  is  J)ronbuiiced, 
the  congregation  are  informed  that  such  amongst  them 
as  wish  to  welcome  their  pastor,  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  shaking  hands  with  him  at  the  east  or  west 
door  of  the  church,  as  circumstances  may  be.  Nor  can 
any  one,  who  has  not  experienced  the  attention,  conceive 
any  thing  more  impressive  and  delightful  than  this 
simple,  but  voluntary,  act  or  movement  on  the  part  of  a 
kindly  and  well-disposed  people.  The  new  minister 
takes  his  stand  a  few  paces  from  the  church  door,  and 
the  elders  of  the  congregation,  together  with  the  more 
aged  and  influential,  generally  advance  the  foremost  to 
recognise  and  welcome  their  future  pastor.  Nor  is  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  usually  urimixed  with  more  se¬ 
rious  recollections,  and  even  tears  of  endeared  remem¬ 
brance,— The  worthy  man  who  has  left  us”— The 
gude  auld  man” — The  faithful  servant  of  a  noble 
master”— The  poor  man’s  friend,  and  the  rich  man’s 
counsellor” — these  are  expressions  which,  coming  from 
the  heart,  reach  it,  and  which,  breathing  of  the  fragrance 
of  the  past,  delightfully  perfume,  as  it  were,  and  hallow 
the  future.  He  must  be  unfit  not  only  for  the  most  de¬ 
lightful,  as  well  as  the  most  hallowed  of  all  offices,  who 
can  stand  all  this  unmoved,  and  who  can  calmly  look 
upon  the  wrinkled  brow,  and  the  hoary  head  thus  stoop¬ 
ing  in  all  the  generous  outgoings  of  endeared  recollec¬ 
tion,  without  recalling  those  sabbaths,  sermons,  visits, 
and  prayers,  which,  in  all  probi*bility,  lay  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  whole,  and  which  will  yet,  at  some  future 
ordination,  form  a  theme  of  similar  recollections  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  present  incumbent. 

I  have  enjoyed  many  days  of  what,  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  life,  is  termed  happiness.  I  have  rolled, 
whilst  a  child,  in  the  lee  and  sunny  slope  of  a  brae, 
from  noon  to  eventide,  in  all  the  delirium  of  perfect 
idleness,  eyeing  for  hours  the  thin  cloud  coursing  over, 
and  dimming  the  blue  sky  above,  or  watching  the  egress- 
ingress,  and  varied  evolutions  of  all  manner  of  green, 
crested,  leather-backed,  and  long-legged  insects.  1  have 
killed  my  first  trout,  and  after  pulling  him  out  with  the 
strength  of  a  Sampson,  have  seen  him  sporting  with  the 
hook  in  his  stomach,  for  minutes  of  ecstasy,  on  the 
green  bank  of  a  bonny  muirland  burn.  I  have  spent 
my  first  sixpence  in  a  village  fair,  and  have  even  ven¬ 
tured,  whilst  yet  a  stripling,  to  request  the  acceptance 
of  a  fairing,  of  some  country  toast,  who  had  bewitched 
half  the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  seen, 
felt,  and  fully  appreciated  those  golden  hours”  which 
fly  away  on  angel  wings,”  and  which  bear  along  with 
them  remembrances  which  neither  time  nor  eternity, 
neither  life  nor  death,  will,  I  believe,  ever  be  able 
to  efface  from  the  soul  within  me  ;  but  of  all  the  hap¬ 
py  days* of  my  life,  the  day  of  my  settlement  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  truly  and  overpoweringly  delightful. 
It  was  as  if  all  my  feelings,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
thousand  atmospheres,  had  become  inconceivably  con¬ 
densed  and  elastic.  There  was  a  glow,  and  a  light, 
and  an  expansiveness  within,  like  that  which,  in  I’ro- 
fessor  Leslie’s  account  of  the  earth’s  centre,  fairly  out- 
shoulders  and  counteracts  all  incumbent  gravitation. 
It  was  riot  a  darkness  visiole,  but  a  light  invisible, 
which  I  carefully,  but  unsuccessfully,  strove  to  cover 
and  disguise,  but  which  ever  and  anon  emanated  in 
countenance,  manner,  and  movement.  Nor  am  I 
ashamed  to  own  it.  The  past  was  a  past  of  varied  and 
sometimes  harassing  incident;  a  morning  and  noon¬ 
day  of  cloud — blast — sunshine — and  fragrance; _ exqui¬ 

site  happiness,  relieved  and  shaded  by  consummate 
misery — all  the  extremes  which  can  and  do  meet  within 
the  measurement  of  man’s  capability  of  suffering  or  en¬ 
joying.  I  now  longed  for  a  reduced  scale  of  feeling — 
a  more  equalized  tenor  of  movement — an  even,  or  merely 
undulating  pathway  of  life,  over  which  I  might  walk 
peaceably  and  peacefully  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty, 
and  in  the  cherished  but  softened  recollections  of  past 
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being.  AU  this  I  had  found,  and  accordingly  inscri- 
bed, 

•*  Inrenl  portum !  spe#  et  fortuna,  valete! 

Sat  me  lusistis ;  ludite  nunc  alios,*’ 

over  the  gateway  of  my  future  dwelling. 

The  livings  of  the  Scotch  country  clergy  are  poor ; 
granted, —and  those  which  are  emphatictdly  denomina¬ 
ted  poor  livings;  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  exigences 
of  a  minister's  family.  But  sliil— bear  witness,  every 
power  that  is  intere  tedin  the  happiness  of  man— the 
life  of  a  country  minister  is  naturally  a  happy  oDe  ;  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  population  which  is  at  once  comparatively 
moral  and  intelligent,  consequently  peaceable,  and  grate¬ 
ful  for  all  little  services— moving  in  the  dischargj  of 
official  duties,  at  once  intellectual  and  practical,  giving 
almost  equal  and  balanced  exercise  to  the  head  and  to 
the  heart.  Surrounded,  it  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
country  clergyman,  it  ought  always  to  be,  by  all  the  en¬ 
dearments  of  family  affection  and  love — the  old  stem, 
sheltered  and  sheltering,  rising  and  overtopping,  yet 
leaning  and  reposing  on  the  young  life,  and  branching 
beneath  misfortune  ;  and  reverenced  by  all  that  cluster¬ 
ing  phalanx  of  aged  maidenhood,  reduced  to  poverty, 
which  occupies  the  steps  to  a  Scotch  pu  pit,  and  is  at 
once  its  ornament  and  its  praise ;  useful  and  indispen¬ 
sable  in  all  that  youth,  love,  and  beauty,  are  so  closely 
interested  in  ;  the  spiritual  father,  as  time  rolls  on,  of  a 
young  and  a  merry  generation,  all  instructed  to  respect 
the  hand  which  sprinkled  their  faces  in  infancy  at  the 
baptismal  fount,  and  the  lips  which  first  pronounced 
their  name  in  public;  the  glorious  evenings  and  morn¬ 
ings  over  which  duty  refuses  to  establish  a  claim,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  the  lawful  possession  of  whim  and 
inclination^  ;  the  streams,  trod  and  retrod,  in  bank  a  d 
sand-bed,  till  every  inhabitant  of  every  pool  and  gul- 
let  is  as  well  known  to  ‘‘  the  minister”  as  if  he  had 
placed  them  all  in  his  visiting  muster-roll ;  the  gar¬ 
den,  ever  new,  a  d  varying  in  walk,  arbour,  and  fruitage, 
—the  minis. er's  drawing-room,  in  fact,  where  he  dri  ks 
tea  with  the  younger  sisterhood  of  the  parish,  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  even  in  and  reads  Blackwood’s  .Magazine  on  or¬ 
dinary  occasio  >8  all  these,  and  an  i  fi  icy  of  consi¬ 
derations  besides,  converge  into  one  focus,  and  stand, 
with  sunny  radiance,  one  green  a*  d  retired  spot,  in  a 
Scotch  valley,  where  the  spire  peeps  over  the  trees,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  minister’s  manse  is  observed  trailing, 
with  particular  effect,  about  four  o’clock  of  a  Sabbath 
evening. 

When  thee,  Jerusalem,  I  forget,— 
but  the  very  supposition  is  intolerable. 

J.  G. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  AS  ENTIRE  CHANGE  IN  THE 
NATURE  OF  THINGS. 

**  Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt  !** 

And  *tis  the  sad  complaint,  and  almost  true, 

IVhate'er  we  write,  we  bring  forth  nothing  new.** 

COWPBR. 

The  Assyrians  say  they  are  the  most  ancient  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the  MoguK  laugh  at  the  As¬ 
syrians,  whom  they  considerextremtdy  modern  upstarts. 
The  Chinese,  on  their  part,  turn  up  their  noses  at  both 
the  Assyrians  and  the  Moizuls,  believing  their  own  ce¬ 
lestial  ancestors  to  have  had  possession  of  the  world  se¬ 
veral  millions  of  years  before  any  other  nation  had  been 
heard  of.  It  is  a  difficult  point.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
settle  it.  But  whichever  be  the  most  ancient  people  in 
existence,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  world  itself  is  far 
past  the  meridian  of  life ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  that  it  has  fallen  long  since  into  its  dotage. 
The  natural  consequence  is,  that  it  has  become  most  in- 


I  sufferably  tiresome,  and  that,  of  all  creations  under  the 
sun,  it  is  the  most  monotonous  and  disagreeable.  It  is 
continually  assuming,  nevertheless,  thj  airs  of  a  coquette 
of  threescore  and  ten,  and  se.^ms  anxious  to  impress  us 
with  the  idw^a,  that,  phcenix-like,  it  can  renew  its  youth 
when  it  pleases ;  but  its  efforts  are  to  trie  last  degree 
feeble  and  futile.  It  is  exposed  to  the  influeijce,  it  is  i 
true,  of  certain  laws,  which  it  is  pleased  to  term  laws  of 
change,  but  which,  from  the  undjviaiing  regularity  of 
their  operation,  might  quite  as  wcdl  be  calLd  laws  of 
uniformity.  Is  not  the  rotation  of  the  seasons  just  as 
certain  as  the  succession  through  different  generations  of 
the  same  vegetable  and  animal  productions  ?  Sardana- 
palus,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  S^miramis,  and  Cam. 
byses,  have  they  not  all  perspired  under  a  July  sun,  and 
been  wet  to  the  skin  by  a  November  shower  ?  Daoaus, 
and  Priam,  and  Codrus,  and  Solon,  have  they  not  all  in¬ 
haled  the  perfume  of  a  rose  or  a  lily,  and  enjoyed  the 
flavour  of  an  apple  or  an  apricot  ?  Every  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon  we  now  see,  was  seen  by  men  and  women  who. 
lived  before  Agimemnon ;  and  all  that  we  now  f^^el, 
hope,  fear,  suffer,  or  delight  in,  was  by  them  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  possess  a  similar  power.  Tnitigs  have  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  each  otha%  and  produced  upon 
each  other  exactly  the  same  effects,  from  the  day  on 
which  Jeroboam  was  defeated  at  Jezreal,  dawn  lo  the 
very  hour  of  my  present  writing,  which  is  between  twelve 
and  one  of  Friday,  the  12th  of  December,  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight. 

Hence  the  dull  monotony  of  which  vre  complain  ;  and 
the  only  relief  we  ever  experience,  is  by  meeting  now 
and  then,  not  with  a  new  existence,  but  only  a  new  com¬ 
bination.  If  we  go  into  a  far  country,  we  may  see  moun¬ 
tains  grouped  as  we  never  saw  them  before  ;  but  they  are 
still  mountains.  If  we  possess  what  has  been  denomi¬ 
nated  genius,  we  may  arrange  thoughts  and  feelings 
somewhat  differently  from  those  who  have  preceded  us, 
but  the  individual  thoughts  and  feelings  are  as  old  as 
the  moon  and  stars.  Compare,  for  example,  Homer’s 
battles  with  tiiose  of  Virgil,  or  Ariosto,  or  Camoens,  or 
Milton,  or  Voltaire, — and  now  is  it  that  you  are  able  to 
distinguish  them  ? — only  by  the  words  in  which  they 
are  described, — not  by  the  deeds  that  are  done,  or  the 
emotions  which  those  deeds  inspire.  The  soldier  who 
fell  at  Waterloo  died  exactly  like  the  soldier  who  fell  at 
Troy.  He  may  not  have  been  apparelled  after  the  same 
fashion  ;  his  language  may  have  been  less  ancient,  and 
a  bullet  may  have  gone  through  his  heart  instead  of  a 
javelin, — but  he  hid  the  same  appetites,  passions,  pro- 
pen>iiies,  and  the  same  connexions  with  life.  Drawing 
from  the  same  originnls,  how  can  the  artist  avoid  paint¬ 
ing  the  same  portraits  ? 

Nor  is  it  that  mankind  has  been  condemned  to  fare 
upon  the  cramhe  repctita  only  once,  or  twice,  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  times.  The  same  perpetually  recurring  banquet 
has  been  invariably  re-cooked  for  the  children,  which 
their  fathers  had  feasted  on  the  day  before.  Other  covers 
may  have  been  put  upon  the  dishes, — a  philanthropic 
Oude  may  have  discovered  a  new  sauce, — an  ingenious 
Mrs  Glass  may  have  suggested  a  fresh  garnishing, — but 
as  soon  as  the  food  itself  readies  the  palate,  the  awful 
certainty  of  its  personal  identity  was  ascertained,  and 
hope  sank  into  despair.  Originality  is  like  the  elixir 
vitae  ;  he  who  seeks  it  will  only  be  goaded  into  madness 
by  his  unprofitable  labours.  Not  a  sin.le  remnant  has 
been  left  throughout  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  world. 
It  would  have  been  almost  better  had  there  been  no  such 
thing  as  passions  at  all,  for  they  have  been  each  harped 
upon  with  as  much  unwearying  pertinacity,  as  was  ever 
exhausted  on  the  most  genuine  bottle  of  vrarren’s  in¬ 
comparable  blacking.  Look  at  love.,  for  instance; 
through  the  indefatigable  silliness  of  poets,  and  novel¬ 
ists,  and  people  of  that  sort,  has  it  not  already  become 
almi  St  disgusting  ?  Not  that  the  subject  is  in  itself  dis¬ 
agreeable,  (Heaven  forbid  !)  but  that  women  being  all 
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women,  and  men  being  all  men,  one  good  account  of  the 
tender  interest  they  may  excite  in  each  other,  is  equal  to 
a  thousand.  Who  does  not  shudder  to  think  of  the  un- 
wrearying  cruelty  with  which  the  firmament  of  heaven 
has  been  persecuted,  to  represent  blue  eyes  !  What  an 
interminable  consumption  has  there  not  been  of  the  raw 

material _ the  west  wind — to  be  manufactured  into  sighs  I 

VVhat  a  tremendous  run  upon  every  green  bank  for  roses, 
to  be  changed  into  the  favourite  currency  of  blushes  ! 
How  many  myriads  of  heads  of  hair,  or  rather  of  wigs, 
have  been  made  out  of  sunbeams  !  What  a  waste  of 
pearl,  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  that  staple  com¬ 
modify?  calLd  teeih  !  Even  beauty  must  cease  to  please, 

_ niust  cease  to  be  considered  beautiful — if  for  so  many 

ages  its  constituent  features  have  been  so  induoitubly 
ascertained.  How  can  I  be  expected  to  f^rll  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  31a  ilda  Amelia  Elizabeth  Fitz 

j  Oriel— decidedly  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  town  of  - , 

if  I  find,  by  referring  to  my  circulating  library,  that  her 
eye  is  not  one  tint  bluer,  her  blush  not  one  shade  deeper, 
her  hair  not  one  gleam  brighter,  than  the  eyes,  blushes, 
and  hair  of  all  females,  in  all  corners  of  the  globe,  and 
in  all  periods,  have  always  been  ? 

The  evil  of  which  we  complain  pervades  all  space, 

I  and  extends  itself  to  every  object  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted.  VV’^e  are  shut  in  by  an  atmosphere,  to  which 
belongs  an  equally  fatal  influence  over  animate  and  in¬ 
animate  creation.  The  children  of  (ialgacus  made  snow¬ 
balls,  and  so  do  ours;  the  first  Druids  sang  sonnets  to 
the  moon,  and  so  do  we.  Helen  eloped  with  Paris,  and 
we  have  still  our  Doctors’  Commons.  People  died  un¬ 
der  King  Pelops,  and  their  friends  lamented  their  loss ; 
tears  are  shed,  and  cambric  handkerchiefs  are  used,  at 
funerals  even  now.  The  respectable  burgesses  of  Mem- 
I  phis  gave  exceedingly  pleasant  evening  parties  a  few  years 
after  the  flood ;  and  among  their  descendants,  eating  and 
drinking,  dancing  and  fiddling,  are  still  considered  fa¬ 
shionable  amusements.  There  were  races  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Games  equal  to  those  lor  the  Great  St  Leger  ;  there 
were  lectures  delivered  in  Plato’s  Academy,  not  much 
inferior  to  any  which  may  be  heard  at  Oxford  or  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  Bonaparte  was  only  a  second  edition  of  Caesar  ; 
and  Caesar  was  only  a  copy  of  Alexander  ;  and  Alexan¬ 
der  was  a  mere  imitator  of  Cyrus  ;  and  Cyrus  borrowed 
all  his  best  notions  from  Nimrod.  Do  we  weep  ?  Who 
has  not  wept  before  us,  inspired  by  the  very  same  grief  ? 
Do  we  laugh  ?  The  joke  is  as  old  as  tne  hills ;  it  set  the 
table  in  a  roar  in  the  time  of  Osiris.  Are  we  ambitious  ? 
So  were  all  the  great  men,  whose  names  nobody  ever 
heard,  who  lived  in  Palmyra.  Do  we  fall  in  love  ?  The 
object  ot  our  admiration  is  the  very  fac-simile  of  ten 
thousand  young  ladies,  who  married  ten  thousand  young 
men,  and  became  the  mothers  of  ten  thousand  families, 
before  the  downfall  of  Babylon.  Are  we  anxious  to 
make  ourselves  wise,  and  to  be  the  instructors  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  The  acquisitions  of  ninety  years  will  be  but  a 
trifling  portion  of  that  knowledge  with  which  our  ances¬ 
tors  Were  familiar  ninety  centuries  ago.  Do  we  wish  to 
cultivate  the  iniagination  ?  Tribes  of  husbandmen  have 
been  upon  the  field  before  us,  and  the  soil  is  exhausted. 
There  are  just  two  ways  by  which  we  can  be  saved  from 
the  morbid  listlessness — the  dead  swampy  apathy — 
^hich  a  conviction  of  the  monotony  of  all  things  must 
necessarily  produce.  The  first  is,  by  an  entire  change 
m  the  external  universe ;  and  the  second  is,  by  leaving 
external  nature  as  it  is,  but  efteciing  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  all  mankind  concern¬ 
ing  It.  It  is  worth  while  considering,  for  a  moment, 
both  plans. 

If  the  external  universe  were  to  undergo  a  revision 
and  alteration,  sufficient  to  remove  the  ground  of  our 
^nmplaint,  it  would  need  to  be  borne  in  mind 
t  at  no  partial  change  would  do, — nothing  could  be 

but  a  sweeping  and  radical  reform, _ a  to- 

I  destruction,  of  the  old  constitution,  and  the  establish¬ 


ment  of  an  order  of  things  so  new,  that,  to  our  ancient 
prejudices,  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  strange  and  lu¬ 
dicrous.  That  my  meaning  may  be  more  clearly  un¬ 
derstood.  I  would  make  these  suggestions  among  others. 
t..et  all  the  stars  be  knocked  out,  and  most  especially 
the  evening  and  morning  stars,  which  have  become  so 
disgustingly  common-place.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
might  be  strung  into  necklaces,  and  ladies  seventeen 
miles  high  might  wear  them  about  their  necks.  The 
moon  should  be  stowed  away  with  all  expedition,  and 
not  another  line  allowed  to  be  written  even  to  her  me¬ 
mory.  The  sun,  after  being  carefully  extinguished, 
might  be  mnde  in^o  a  great  steam-coach,  that  would 
carry  a  million  of  passengers  round  the  world  before 
breakfast.  If  so  vulgar  a  thing  as  light  was  requi¬ 
red  at  all,  the  Gas  Company  could  easily  manufacture 
rainbows  of  variegated  lamps,  and  hang  them  in  festoons 
through  the  firmament.  There  should  be  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, — some,  round  as  oranges,  with  j 
the  power  of  rolling  themselves  along  like  great  bowls 
with  or  without  a  bias  ; — some,  like  squares  or  parallelo¬ 
grams,  as  full  of  sharp  corners  as  an  old-fashioned  house, 
and  supporting  life,  not  by  breathing,  but  by  apertures, 
resembling  chimneys,  from  which  smoke  should  issue  ; 
— some  no  larger  than  drumsticks,  and  others  so  high, 
t^iat  their  heads  would  be  far  beyond  the  ordinary  range 
of  vision,  unless  when  they  went  into  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  to  bathe,  when  the  waves  would  rise  almost  to 
their  shoulders,  and  the  whales  would  pass  in  shoals  be¬ 
tween  their  legs.  The  sea  should  be  of  boiling  water, 
and  all  the  fish  should  be  ready  for  eating  ;  and  raw 
oysters  be  a  thing  to  dream  of,  not  to  sell.  Tne^e  should 
be  several  cast-iron,  stone,  and  wooden  bridges  across 
the  Atlantic  ;  Mr  Owen’s  establishment  at  New  Har¬ 
mony  should  be  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  and  there 
should  be  a  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  iMountains 
of  Phrenology,  higher  than  the  Andes,  consisting  wholly 
of  human  skulls.  Thunder,  and  lightning,  and  wind, 
should  be  laid  on  the  shelf ;  storms  should  have  new  fea¬ 
tures,  and  might  be  manufactured  out  of  the  bursting  of 
mountains,  the  crashing  of  red-'iot  ice-bergs,  the  bellow¬ 
ing  of  monsters  that  passed  through  the  air,  like  great  | 
balloons,  and  the  pelting  of  church -steeples,  old  castles, 
tombstones,  coffins,  dead  birds,  monks  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  washing-tubs,  and  skeletons.  Forests  should  be 
all  cut  down,  and  green  meadows  all  ploughed  up ;  if 
people  wanted  to  hunt,  they  should  hunt  through  the 
air,  or  under  the  sea.  As  for  evening  or  morning  walks, 
or  tours  to  the  Continent,  or  poetical  musings  on  the 
beauties  of  nature,  such  things  mignt  exist,  but  ‘‘  with 
a  difference,”  as  Ophelia  says ;  for  the  walks,  and  the 
tours,  and  the  musings,  would  not  present  the  same  eter¬ 
nal  round  of  objects  and  ideas.  There  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  odious,  glaring  sunrise,  or  a  great  unmeaning 
cream-faced  moon  ;  there  would  be  no  distressing  classi¬ 
cal  associations  about  Italy  or  Greece ;  and  dabblers  in 
rhyme  would  not  be  constantly  borrowing  from  each 
other,  at  least  until  the  new  state  of  things  became  again 
old.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  these  changes 
may  be  considered  impracticable  ;  and  if  so,  the  other 
plan  1  have  hinted  at  is  still  at  hand. 

My  second  ibode  for  securing  the  attainment  of  that 
greatest  of  all  i  lessings,  originality — is  simply,  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  to  alter  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  taste,  to  abrogate  the  old,  and  to  introduce  a  set 
of  fresh  canons  by  which  to  regulate  our  notions,  both 
of  material  combinations,  and  of  mo.al  and  intellectual 
beauty,  worth,  and  fitness.  This  might  be  done  with 
less  trouble,  and  would  be  quite  as  efficient  as  the  scheme 
already  proposed.  M^ould  there  not,  for  example,  be  a 
delightful  novelty  in  having  all  our  old  notions  of  virtue 
and  vice  swept  away  at  once  ?  People  have  been  prai¬ 
sing  courage,  and  justice,  and  honour,  and  benevolence, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  so  incessantly,  that  every  one 
knows  the  furniture  of  a  good  character  as  exactly  as  an 
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upholsterer  knows  the  furniture  of  a  gentleman’s  draw¬ 
ing-room.  This  is  melancholy  ;  and  it  is  not  less  me- 
lanchoiy  that  no  great  villain  possesses  an  idiosyncrasy 
of  his  own,  but  that  they  arc  all,  without  a  Mngle  excep¬ 
tion,  cunning,  ungrateful,  ferocious,  selfish,  and  impi¬ 
ous.  This  should  be  altered.  Epic  poets  should  choose 
for  their  heroes  the  younger  sons  of  Irish  emigrants, 
born  in  some  of  the  least  fashionable  houses  of  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  St  Giles ;  they  should  dwell  with  delight  on 
their  neglected  education,  luxuriate  in  pleasing  descrip¬ 
tions  of  their  tattered  poverty,  and  celebrate  their  glori¬ 
ous  contempt  of  all  shockingly  honest  industry ;  they 
should  paint  in  the  most  bewitching  colours  the  lady  of 
their  love,  whose  young  heart  beat  with  a  passionate 
fondness  for  gin-twist,  and  whose  delicate  fingers  rejoi¬ 
ced  to  play  about  a  gentleman’s  fob,  or  in  his  side- 
pockets;  they  should  follow  with  a  noble  ardour  the 
lofty  subject  of  their  verse  from  one  degree  of  manly 
wickedness  to  another,  till  he  at  length  reigned  over  an 
affectionate  and  admiring  world,  and,  for  the  greater  i 
glory,  made  a  gallows  his  throne,  and  the  hangman  his 
prime  minister*  How  infinitely  superior  would  such  a 
production  be  to  those  maudlin  and  hackneyed  composi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  bravery  of  an  Achilles,  the  piety  of  an 
yEneas,  or  the  constancy  of  a  Rinaldo,  are  so  stupidly 
lauded  !  So  long  as  we  retained  our  present  antiquated 
mental  constitution,  it  might  perhaps  be  difficult  for  us 
fully  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  a  poem  ;  but,  as 
soon  as  that  was  changed,  its  beauties  would  shine  con¬ 
spicuous. 

Every  moment  of  existence— every  thought— every 
feeling  would  now  be  new,  and,  consequently,  worth  li¬ 
ving  for.  We  should  no  longer  hear  of  murmuring 
streams,  or  shady  groves,  or  warbling  birds,  or  blue 
skies,  or  gentle  zephyrs,  or  any  other  set  of  epithets 
equally  loathsome,  because  all  equally  trite.  In  descri¬ 
bing  a  fine  landscape,  the  traveller  or  novelist  might 
write  thus,  and,  in  thus  writing,  would  address  himself  to 
the  sympathies  of  every  reader : — It  was  a  day  of  dark 
and  cloudy  beauty,  in  that  most  enchanting  month  De¬ 
cember  ;  an  agreeable  and  heavy  shower  was  falling ; 
the  air  was  in  that  most  delicious  of  all  states,  when  it 
is  not  cold  enough  to  condense  rain  into  hail,  but  is  too 
cold  to  admit  of  its  remaining  purely  liquid,  and  con¬ 
verts  it,  therefore,  into  sleet.  There  was  not  an  ugly 
green  leaf  on  any  of  the  trees ;  the  birds  were,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  all  silent,  with  the  exception  of  a  jackdaw  and  a  pea- 
I  cock,  whose  mingled  melody  came  full  upon  the  ear. 
The  insignificant  sea  was  visible  in  the  distance,  but  its 
sickening  water  was  forgotten,  for  the  eye  rested  upon  a 
majestic  steam-boat  with  seven  funnels,  out  of  which 
came  a  glorious  canopy  of  smoke,  suggesting,  even  on 
the  barren  ocean,  some  of  those  snug  and  cheerful  feel¬ 
ings  the  stranger  experiences  on  coming,  for  the  first 
time,  within  sight  of  beautiful  Leeds,  or  romantic  Man¬ 
chester.  In  the  foreground  there  was  an  Irish  village, 
with  a  row  of  pig-styes  at  one  end,  and  a  churchyard  at 
the  other,  all  in  a  state  of  fine  decay,  and  exciting  emo¬ 
tions  so  sublime,  that  the  enraptured  and  awestruck  spec¬ 
tator,  after  laughing  for  half  an  hour,  could  not  help 
dancing  an  Indian  war- dance,  and  at  last,  overpowered 
by  his  feelings,  walking  a  dozen  paces  Backward  on  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  then  bursting  into  a  tear!” 

Upon  the  same  principles  might  be  written  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  lady,  made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm 
all  eyes  .” — The  heroine  of  my  tale — the  lovely  Snif- 
terinaGogglegrumph^had  all  the  constituents  of  perfect 
beauty.  Her  eyes,  which  in  their  expression  diftcred 
considerably  from  each  other,  were  both  of  a  delicate 
green  ;  and  Nature,  as  if  unwilling  thit  any  one  object 
should  ever  be  honoured  with  the  united  gaze  of  two 
such  orbs,  gave  to  Snifterina  the  power  of  looking  east 
and  west,  or  north  and  south,  at  the  same  moment,  and 
thus  of  killing,  as  8iK)rtsmen  technically  term  it,  both 
right  and  lett.  She  had  a  nose  angelically  fiattened  upon 


her  face  towards  the  centre,  but  rising  at  the  lower  end 
into  a  knob  of  exquisite  rotundity.  Her  mouth  had  that 
slight  twist  which  all  sculptors  and  painters  love  to  imi¬ 
tate;  and  the  bluish  whiteness  of  her  lips  contrasted 
finely  with  the  blackening  grandeur  of  her  teeth.  Her 
classical  chin  was  sharp  and  long,  throwing  into  the 
shade  her  thin  neck,  which  rose  gracefully,  almost  like 
a  continuation  of  her  slender  body.  Miss  Gogglegrumph’s 
head  having  been  skilfully  shaved,  only  one  little  tuft 
remained  as  a  love-lock  upon  the  very  top  ;  and  many  a 
noble  youth  looked  at  that  love-lock  and  sighed.  Hut 
it  was  not  Snifterina’s  ineffable  smile,  nor  the  squeaking 
clearness  of  her  irresistible  voice,  nor  all  the  charms  of 
her  matchless  person,  that  delighted  most ; — it  was  her 
mind,  entirely  unhurt  as  that  mind  had  been,  by  any 
attempt  at  education.  Yet  was  she  not  destitute  of  ac¬ 
complishments.  She  could  sing  the  comic  songs  of  all 
I  languages  ;  she  was  alike  at  home  in  the  sciences  of  far¬ 
riery  and  rat-catching ;  and  few  could  surpass  her  in  the 
healthful  and  elegant  exercise  of  eating  and  drinkint»^ ; 
she  was  so  prudent,  that  the  only  thing  she  did  not  keep 
was  her  temper ;  and  she  was  never  known  to  lose  any 
thing  except  her  judgment.  A  report  was  at  one  time 
industriously  circulated,  that  she  had  been  observed  to 
blush ;  but  we  can  positively  contradict  the  uncharitable 
calumny.  Such  was  the  fascinating  Snifterina, _ ami¬ 

ably  pert,  fashionably  insolent,  naturally  affected,  ra¬ 
tionally  conceited,  independently  masculine,  and,  in 
short,  lost  in  a  blaze  of  all  those  virtues  which  adorn  a 
woman.” 

For  authors  and  publishers,  in  particular,  these  will 
indeed  be  happy  times,  when  originality  will  thus  be 
born  anew.  The  reviews  may  probably  speak  somewhat 
in  the  following  style  of  a  work  which  may  have  recently 
issued  from  the  press  : — This  is  an  able  production. 
There  is  not  a  single  sentiment  in  the  whole  we  ever  met 
with  in  any  known  author.  Most  of  the  words,  indeed, 
are  new  ;  and  the  style  is  as  diametrically  opposed  to 
all  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Quinctilian,  Blair, 
and  Campbell,  as  the  most  fastidious  critic  could  desire. 
We  observe  several  parentheses  of  twenty  pages  ;  and 
we  think  there  are  only  three  separate  sentences  in  all 
the  four  volumes.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  reader’s 
attention  is  thus  riveted,  and  the  majestic  How  of  the 
English  language  is  preserved.  No  one  should  venture 
to  begin  this  book  with  an  empty  stomach  ;  for,  as  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  is  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  volume,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  leave  off 
till  this  point  be  gained,  the  consequences  upon  a  weak 
constitution  might  be  dangerous.  The  subject  which 
the  author  principally  insists  upon  is,  the  interesting  one 
of  damp  sheets — a  theme  more  intimately  connected  with 
all  the  sublimest  doctrines  of  philosophy  than,  perhaps, 
any  other.  The  chapter  upon  warming-pans  is,  in  our 
estimation,  the  finest ;  but  there  are  besides  several  ad¬ 
mirable  digressions  (if  they  can  be  called  so)  upon  the 
high  intellectual  character  of  idiots,  upon  the  notorious 
honesty  of  that  most  useful  class  of  the  community, 
somewhat  oddly  termed  pickpockets,  and  upon  mouse¬ 
traps,  silk  stockings,  the  female  sex,  hatters,  patriots, 
landed  property,  and  bellows-menders.  On  the  whole, 
we  can  safely  recommend  this  book,  as  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  use  of  schools,  members  of  parliament,  and 
medical  gentlemen.” 

I  have  thus  only  thrown  out  a  few  crude  hints,  which 
will,  nevertheless,  serve  to  evince  my  earnest  desire  that 
an  entire  change  should  immediately  take  place  in  the 
nature  of  things,  both  for  the  sake  of  that  most  exhaust¬ 
ed  portion  of  human  beings  called  authors,  and  those 
other  respectable  persons,  no  less  to  be  pitied,  called 
readers.  The  prosecution  of  the  design  I  must  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  legislature,  and  the  country  a:  large. 
That  a  connexion  with  all  that  is  stale,  flat,  and  com-  j 
mon-place  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished,  no  sensible  man  can  doubt.  Hut  that  a 
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rusade  is  even  noiv  commencing,  which  will  put  an  end 
to  this  stagnant  condition  of  tlie  world  and  its  inhabit- 
ants  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  All  existing  po¬ 
pular  authors  will  pass  away  with  a  great  noise  ;  and  all 
tlie  libraries  of  the  earth,  stufted  with  the  monotonous 
lore  of  worn-out  brains,  will  be  burned  to  the  dust.  A 
n^w  epoch  will  commence.  The  Nile,  having  been  tra¬ 
ced  from  its  mountain  spring  to  its  ocean  mouths,  will 
be  deserted ;  and  fame  will  float  down  the  more  devious 
wanderings  of  the  unknown  and  incomprehensible  Ni- 


THE  DRAMA. 


Thk  last  week  has  produced  no  dramatic  novelty  of 
importance ;  and  the  pieces  which  have  been  played  have 
for  the  most  part  been  of  very  ephemeral  interest.  W e 
re^^ret  therefore  the  less  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  de¬ 
vote  any  space  to  their  consideration.  A  new  Christmas 
pantomime  is  in  preparation,  which  we  are  glad  of,  were 
it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  good  old  times,  when  Christ¬ 
mas  was,  in  real  earnest,  a  season  of  merry-making. 
Even  yet  it  is  the  season  when  elderly  people  indulge  in 
a  glass  of  wine  additional,  and  talk  over  the  diys  that 
are  gone;  and  children  eat  plum-cake,  and  are  happy. 

Weekly  List  of  Perfor3iances. 

Dec.  14—20. 

Sat.  Mason  qfBtida*  Aloyse,  <^-  He  Lies  lUce  Truth, 

Mon.  Jealous  No  /  ^  Alot/se, 

Ti  es.  Mason  of  Buda^  Aloitse,  4*  For  England  IIo! 

Wed.  Bo.t  Two  Friends,  Alnyse, 

Thur.  Green-eyed  Monster,  Alojfse.  Sf  Leg-end  of  Montrose, 

Frid.  Mason  of  Buda,  A  oyse,  ^  The  Bottle  Imp, 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


MY  FAIRY  ELLEN. 

By  Henry  G,  Bell, 

Beautiful  moon  !  wilt  thou  tell  me  where 
Thou  lovest  most  to  be  softly  gleaming  ?— 

Is  it  on  some  rich  bank  of  flowers, 

AVhere  ’neath  each  blossom  a  fay  lies  dreaming? 

Or  is  it  on  yonder  silver  lake, 

\V  here  the  flsh  in  green  and  gold  are  sparkling  ? 

Or  is  it  among  those  ancient  trees 

here  the  tremulous  shadows  move  soft  and  dark 
ling  ? — 

‘  0  no!”  said  the  moon,  with  a  playful  smile, 

“  The  best  of  my  beams  are  for  ever  dwelling 
In  the  exquisite  eyes  so  deo]>ly  blue. 

And  the  eloquent  glance  of  the  fairy  Ellen.” 

Gentlest  of  zephyrs  !  pray  tell  me  how 

^^^vest  to  spend  a  s(*rene  INIay  morning, 
hen  dew-drops  are  twinkling  on  every  bough, 

And  violets  wild  eiich  glade  adorning*?—. 
s  it  in  kissing  the  glittering  stream, 

Oer  its  pebbly  channel  so  gaily  rippling? 

*  in  sipping  the  nectar  that  lies 

^he  bells  of  the  flowers, — an  innocent  tippling?— 
zephyr,  and  softly  sigli’d, 

''^ice  with  a  musical  melody  swelling,' 
the  morning  of  May  *mong  the  ringlets  I  jiLay, 
dance  on  the  brow  of  the  fairy  Ellen.** 


White  little  lily  1  pray  tell  me  when 

Thy  happiest  moments  the  Fates  allow  thee? 
Tlion  seem’st  a  favourite  with  Ijees  and  men, 

And  all  the  boys  and  butterflies  know  thee 
Is  it  at  davvTi  or  at  sunset  hour, 

That  pleasantest  fancies  are  o’er  thee  stealing  ? 
One  would  think  thee  a  |>oet,  to  judge  by  thy  look% 
Or  at  least  a  pale-faced  Man  of  Feeling • 

“  O  no  !”  said  the  lily,  and  slightly  blush’d, 

“  My  highest  ambition’s  to  be  sweet  smelling, 

To  live  in  the  sight,  and  to  die  on  the  breast, 

Of  the  fairest  of  beings,  the  fairy  Ellen.” 

O  !  would  that  I  were  the  moon  myself. 

Or  a  lialmy  zeplijT  fresh  fragrance  breathing ; 

Or  a  white-crown’d  lily,  my  slight  green  stem 
Slyly  around  that  deiir  neck  wreathing  ; — 
W'orlds  would  I  give  to  bask  in  those  eyes, — 

Stars,  if  I  had  them,  for  one  of  those  tressi»s,— . 
My  heart,  and  my  soul,  and  my  body  to  boot. 

For  merely  the  smallest  of  all  her  kisses ; 

And  if  she  ^yould  love  me,  O  heaven  and  earth ! 

I  would  not  be  Jove,  the  cloud-compelling, 
Though  he  offer’d  me  Juno  and  Venus  both, 

In  exchange  for  one  smile  of  my  fairy  Ellen. 


STANZAS 

On  reading  The  Last  J/cf??,”  a  Poeniy  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  Bsq,  in  ivhich  are  described  the  condition 
and  feelings  of  one  who  is  supposed  to  survive  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  globe. 

By  Hr  Memes,  Author  of  the  Life  of  Canova,^''  ^c. 

The  last  man  ! — the  being  who  outlives 
Each  charm  to  life  that  value  gives; 

Views  creation’s  animating  fire. 

In  darkness  and  in  death  expire  ; 

Standing  the  lone  monument  of  time 
In  nature’s  solitude* — sublime  ! 

How  fearful ! — Yet  few,  alas,  shall  be 
p]xempt  such  pangs  of  misery  ; 

Nor  must  e’en  one  world  subside  in  niglit— 

Nor  all  existence  wing  its  fliglit. 

Ah  I  too  soon  we  feel  our  sad  estate—  . 

Few  years  absolve  onr  rounds  of  fate  ; 

I^ong  ere  this  our  little  span  be  done. 

Our  hearts  detdare  we  are  {done  ; 

While  each  sear’d,  sad  feeling  tells  but  this. 

How  lasting  woe— how  fleeting  bliss  ! 

And  the  grief-worn  eye  around  surveys 
But  wrecks  and  ruins  of  happier  <lays ; 

Dcirkling  we  stand  upon  life’s  iiiiked  shore. 

The  last  of  a  world — to  us,  no  more. 


Eacli  kind  bosom  h.xs  its  little  spliere— 

Its  hopes — its  joys  idl  centre  here  ; 

In  this  mystic  bound  alone  we  view 
All  that  is  dear— or  fair— or  true  ! 

Friends,  parents,  brothers — perlnips  than  those 
One  name  more  dear — this  world  compose. 

Can  it,  then,  soothe  the  sad,  troubled  soul 
When  o’er  its  world  the  tempests  roU, 

When,  struck  by  the  blast,  all  beauty  dies,— 
That  elsewhere  are  serener  skies? 

Alien  gladness  lightens  not  tlie  lireast 
\V  Inch  is  with  home-felt  grief  opprest ; 
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Nor  can  aught  consolatory  prove, 

Unshared  by  objects  of  our  love* 

Ah  no  !— vain  is  every  other  joy. 

If  time  our  bosom’s  sphere  destroy. 

To  our  own  sole  world  still  feeling  clings; 

All— all  beyond  arc  nameless  things 
And  when  sorrow  shrouds  this  in  her  paU,  ] . 
'Tis  as  if  fate  had  crush'd  the  ball. 


SONNET 

To  Thomas  Camphelly  Esq,  on  his  first  election  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 

How  strange,  my  friend,  when  life  we  backward  trace ! — 
Perch’d  o  er  thy  boy-compeers  I  saw  thee  sit 
In  thy  first  honours,*  even  then,  our  Wit 
And'  Poet  styled,  with  tiny  cherub-face 
And  eye,  whence  genius  laugh  d  in  pensive  grace ; 
Thence  didst  thou  early  soar  the  height  which  it 
Prompted,  while  round  thee  Hope  s  young  visions  flit. 
Now,  after  many  years,  thy  brilliant  race 
Of  glory  gains  the  seat  of  proudest  name 
In  thine  own  Glasgow, — lower  yet  than  Fame 
Has  long  assign’d  thee  in  the  foremost  ranks 
Of  Britain’s  bards!— Ask  not  my  tale  :  I  sate 
Beside  thee.  Censor — no  mean  vaunt ;  and  Fate, 

That  lets  me  see  thy  triumphs,  has  my  thanks. 

May  15,  1827.  R.  M. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


where  his  labours  are  conspicuous,  in  having,  within  a  very  few 
years,  converted  a  nark  of  no  attractions,  into  one  of  the  loveh^^f 
spots  in  Scotland.” 

Commen'so  i  Corpulence,  Lineaments  of  Leanness,  Mems.  and 
Maxims  on  Diet,  and  Dietetics,  by  William  Wadd,  Esq.  have  iust 
ap|)earod. 

Brittle  of  Navarln,’-’\Vehsive  seen  the  Panorama  of  the  Battle 

of  Navarin  with  much  pleasure.  It  is  not  very  finely  painted,  ut 
the  effect  produced  is  distinct  and  impressive.  A  mi  irary  band 
serves  to  stieoathen  the  ilmsion  of  thtf  scene ;  and  the  person  who 
describes  the  different  ictures,  takes  care  to  inspire  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  patriotism,  by  pronouncing  the  u-ual  encomiums  on  Bri¬ 
tish  valour,  and  philippics  against  Turkish  cruelty. 

Theatrical  Go.r.vip.— A  new  Drama  in  two  ac^s,  by  Mr  Planch^ 
entitled  ■•(Miirles  the  Twelfth,”  has  been  produced,  with  much 
success,  at  Drury  Lane.  —  V  Miss  Nelson  has  appeared  at  t'ovent 
Garden  as  in  the  “  Country  Crirl some  of  the  ondon 

critics  say  she  will  supply  Mrs  Jordan’s  place,  and  others  say  she 
will  do  no  such  thing.— iiean  hasplaved  rir^inius  with  great.suc- 
cess; — Miss  Jarman  was  the  Vir;jrinia,  and  VV'ard  the  Appius. 
— VVeekes  has  cot  a  three  years’ engagement  at  Drury  Lane.  — A 
very  splendi  I  Melo- Drama  has  been  got  up  at  the  Adelphi,  c  illed 
“  The  Earthquake,  or  the  Phantom  of  the  Nile.”  The  music  is 
by  Rodwell,  who  is  also  the  composer  of  the  music  in  “  The  Ma- 
^n  of  Buda.”  which  has  lately  been  performed  here.— The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  words  of  the  song  “  .\way.  love,  awav,”  which  has 
been  so  [lopu'ar  in  the  new  drama  of  ‘  Aloyse  they  arc  simple, 
and  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  music,  which,  we  understand) 
is  about  to  be  published  in  London  ’ 

Away,  Love,  away  ! 

My  heart,  my  heart’s  too  gay 
To  yield,  to  yield  to  thee  I 
I  change  as  the  v'  ind, 

Which  thou  canst  not  bind  — 

My  heart — my  will  as  free ! 

Away,  Love,  away,  dec. 

Thro’  the  fields  I  rove. 

And  the  flowery  grove. 

No  bird  so  gay  as  I ; 

Where  violets  spring 
These  words  I  sing, 

Love,  little  rogue,  you  may  fly  I 
Away,  Love,  away,  dec. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


Thk  second  volume  of  Wodrow’s  History  of  the  Sufferings  of 
th*  Church  of  Scotland,  edited  by  Dr  Burns,  will  speedily  be 
published. 

Brown’s  Self-interpreting  Bible  is  in  the  press,  with  the  marginal 
references  revised,  and  numerous  additional  ones  intrcKliiced,  with 
occasional  notes,  illustrative  of  Geography.  Manners,  Customs,  &c. 
A  concise  Dictionary,  and  complete  Index  to  the  Bible,  are  subjoin¬ 
ed.  We  are  informed  that  this  edition  wll  be  at  once  the  most  cor¬ 
rect  and  beautiful  which  has  yet  issued  from  the  press. 

Captain  Basil  Hall’s  Travels  in  North  America,  in  three  vols. 
will  appear  soon. 

Thereis  preparing  for  publication,  Aquat  c  Excursions  through¬ 
out  the  Unite »  Kingdoms  of  Gre  t  Bribiin  and  Ireland,  and  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  Continent,  with  maps  and  plan  -,  in  one  volume 
duodecimo. 

A  Highlaml  gentleman  is  at  present  engaged  in  translating  Mr 
R.  Chaml)ers’  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745  into  Gaelic,  which 
will  shortly  appear.  — We  unde  stand  that  a  French  translation  of 
the  Life  of  Marv  Queen  of  Scots,  recently  published  in  Constable’s 
Miscellany,  is  also  in  prenaration. 

It  is  aniiounced  in  ine  Literary  Gazette,  that  Mrs  Norton’s  bor¬ 
rows  of  Rosalie  have  rapidly  run  through  a  fiist  edition ;  and  the 
editor  adds,—**  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  that  poetry  is  a  drug, 
we  now  find  that  it  is  a  drug  which  sells  as  well  as  any  other  kind 
of  literature.” 

Mr  Crofton  Croker’s  Sayings  and  Doings  at  Killamey  are  on 
the  eve  of  appearance.  They  are  the  record,  we  understand,  of 
the  author’s  personal  adventures  at  the  lakes,  and  contain  all  the 
jokes,  stories,  songs,  and  sketches,  which  he  uttered,  collected, 
sung,  or  designed,  during  his  sojourn  there.  The  work  is  to  con¬ 
tain,  besides,  a  narrative  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s,  Lockhart’s,  and 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  visit  to  the  lakes,  to  the  latter  of  whom  Mr  Cro- 
ker  has  dedicafl^d  the  book. 

Moral  and  Sacred  Poetry,  selected  from  the  works  of  the  most 
admired  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  is  in  the  press. 

The  works  of  Dr  Samuel  Parr,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
Writings,  and  a  selection  from  his  (’orrespondence,  have  just  a))- 
peircd.  edited  by  Dr  John  Johnstone.  The  work  has  reached  the 
formidable  size  of  eight  volumes,  octavo. 

A  second  edition  of  the  Planter’s  Guide,  by  Sir  Henry  Stenart, 
has  just  been  published.  A  contem{M>rary  critic  justly  remarks, 
that  ••  no  country  gentleman,  no  landed  proprietor,  no  ornainen- 
tor  of  gmunds,  no  man  of  taste  in  landscape,  no  one  above  the  or¬ 
dinary  rank  of  life  which  confines  to  towns  ami  handicrafts  can 
add  a  more  useful  or  agieeable  companion  to  his  book-shelf  than 
this  able  treatise  by  the  woithy  Laird  and  improver  of  Allanton, 


^  Af  Censor  of  the  Greek  class. 


It  gives  us  no  small  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  add  the 
name  of  Allan  Cunningham  to  the  list  of  those  eminent  authors 
whom  we  have  already  marshalled  as  contributors  to  the  **  Edin¬ 
burgh  Literary  Journal,”  and  from  all  of  whom  communications 
will  be  found  in  our  next,  or  Christmas  Number, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Letter  by  a  **  North-country  Schoolmaster”  we  shall  wil¬ 
lingly  publish  i  but  not  until  we  have  the  authoi’'s  permission  to 
expunge  one  or  two  personalities  into  which  he  has  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  betrayed,  and  which  do  not  bea:  upon  the  matter  in 
question.  We  should  also  like  to  be  favoured  with  his  name.— 
To  our  fair  English  correspondent,  “  Caroline,”  we  have  to  re¬ 
turn  our  thanks  for  the  interest  slie  expresses  in  the  success  of  our 
work.  The  alleratiim  she  proposes  could  noL  he  made,  without 
losing  the  benefit  of  being  able  lO  send  ihe  “Journal”  free  by  i  osl. 
— We  are  obliged  to  *‘  W.  R.”  for  his  politeness  in  sending  us 
*‘  Rienzi ;”  but  wc  had  a  copy  previously  in  our  pos.scsiion.  The 
tragedy  is  too  old  now  to  be  reviewed,  and  we  suspect  we  diff'er  a 
little  fiom  our  corresi>ondent  regarding  its  merits.  His  copy  lies 
for  him  at  our  Publisher's.  —  **  D.  C.’s”’  Highland  Legend  is  scarce¬ 
ly  original  or  sti iking  enough. — The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
story  of  the  Smuggler,  by  “  W.  S.”— **  J.  W.”  hardly  couits  up 
to  our  standard. 

**  The  Italian  Peasant’s  Farewrell  to  his  Native  Valley”  is  not 
new  to  us;  but  the  author  is  older  now,  andean  wriie  belter 
things. — **  L.  L.’s”  German  translation  is  well  executed  ;  but  the 
original  is  on  too  common  place  a  subject,  which  is  treated  in  too 
common-place  a  style. —  The  Verses  .  four  Hamilton  Uorresj»ona- 
ent  possess  merit;  but  not  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  place.—  ? 
“  I’he  Bandit’s  .'Soliloquy”  is  in  a  similar  predicament. —  VVe  re-  j 
gret  we  can  give  **  Tom  Bowline,”  who  stems  an  honest  fellow, 
no  letter  answer.—**  Arae.ia”  and  **  C.  N.”  will  not  suit  us. 

We  have  to  repeat  i  ur  wish,  that  our  Correspondents  will,  as 
often  r.s  possible,  furnish  us  with  their  names,  and  give  us  jicr- 
mission  to  make  use  of  them,  if  we  insert  their  coinmunications. 

We  believe  son  e  little  inaccuracies  have  occurred  in  the  deli- 
very  of  the  **  Edinbuigh  Literary  Journal;”  but  the^e  are  to  be  j 
attributed  entirely  to  the  ci.nfusion  neces-'anly  connected,  to  a  I 
certain  degree,  with  the  arrangements  of  u  new  work  >Ve  trust  , 
our  readers  will  have  no  cau:e  of  complaint  in  lulure;  and,  on  j 
any  occasion,  a  note  addressed  to  the  Publishers  will  meet  with  j 
the  most  prompt  attention-  ( 


